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Colorado 
Spruce 

a beautiful 
Evergreen 
offered by 
the Kelsey 
Nursery 
Service 


(See Back Cover ) 
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Your Horticultural Supplies Are Not Complete 
Without These Famous Andrew Wilson Products 


Wilson’s 0. K. Plant Spray 


Recognized the country over as the leading standard insecticide for controlling Red Spider, Green 
and Black Aphis, White Fly, Thrips, Rhododendron Fly, Leaf Hoppers and other injurious pests. 
Powerful... safe...clean... easy to apply ... out-of-doors... under glass. The results obtained 
from the application of a single gallon of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray will tell you more about its 
famous qualities than pages of print. What it has done for others it can do for you! 1 gallon 
$3.00, 5 gallons $12.00, 10 gallons $20.00, 25 gallons (drum) $50.00, 50 gallons (drum) $90.00. 


Wilson’s Weed Killer 


Kill your weeds the Wilson way . . . simply dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons 
of water) ...and sprinkle. The modern way to exterminate all weeds, poison ivy, vines, etc. 
One good application a year is sufficient. Inexpensive ... clean ... odorless. 1 gallon $2.00, 


5 gallons $8.00. 
Wilson’s Rhody-Life 


This is a preparation (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid, or in other words ideal for growing 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other acid loving plants. 
Wilson’s Rhody-Life may be applied at any time. 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 
2,000 pounds $22.00. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


A powerful dormant spray . . . something the grower of fruit trees cannot do without. Highly 
effective against scale insects, European Red Mite and Aphis eggs. Inexpensive . . . covers 
rapidly and evenly . . . mixes readily in cold water. Prices on request. 


Order your requirements for Summer now ! 


In agricultural chemical and horticultural supplies the name of Andrew Wilson, Inc., symbolizes what 
Sterling signifies in silver. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will be glad to fill your order direct. 
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4 Flowers 
Lig Sie Telegraphed 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








6. 6 ihn 


Miktion 
67 BEACON STREET Flowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
—— KENmore 1700 


ranch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 
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EARTHENWARE 
ae lower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


206 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 
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Early April Work 


AKE new lawns as early as possible. 


Repair old lawns by covering them with an inch of good 
loam mixed with peatmoss and a little pulverized sheep manure. 
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Roll established lawns as early as the ground is dry enough and 
reseed bare spots. 


Uncover perennials and roses gradually. 


Do not plow or spade the garden until the soil is dry enough 
so that it will crumble when you squeeze it in your hand. 


Start annual flowers in a cold frame but air the frames during 
the warmest part of the day. 


Press back with the foot rose bushes, perennials, shrubs, or 
strawberry plants which have been heaved out by the frost. 


Plant rose bushes while they are dormant. Prune established 
roses as early as possible, cutting the canes back to live wood. 


Feed the rose bushes bone meal and wood ashes. 
Work bone meal and pulverized sheep manure into the hardy 


borders, but take care not to disturb perennials like Platycodon 
and Mallows, which are late in appearing. 





New Yor‘ Florists 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 


EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








TIGRIDIA PAVONIA 


(Mexican Tiger Flower) 
A summer-flowering bulbous plant 
of easiest culture. Dozen, $1.50. 
Also Zephranthes Rosea, $1 a dozen. 








DELPHINIUM 


“STANDARD-SUPREME” 


Grown from the World’s finest Wrexham 
stock including, Hoodacres, Advancement, 
Coquette, Wales, etc. Also from the only 
stock winning the coveted A. M.; R.H.S. 
awards for 1925 and 1927. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. References 
on request. 
Large selected plants $5.00 per doz. 
VICTOR O. B. SLATER 
Delphinium Specialist 
Massachusetts 


EDWIN C. POWELL 


Trim Box and Privet hedges. Silver Spring Maryland 





Sow seeds of Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses under glass. 





Sow celery seed in a cold frame for an early fall crop. 
IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 
GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Sow lettuce in cold frames. It will be ready earlier than lettuce 
sown outside. 


Sow peas, parsnips, onions, radishes and spinach in the open 
ground as soon as the soil is dry enough to work. 





on Fairhaven 
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(Courtesy Arnold 
Arboretum) 


TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


BOVE we portray the Aristocrat of the Crab- 

apple family. A small tree, with spreading 

rather zig-zag branches, densely studded from base 

to tip with a wealth of reddish pink buds, followed by delicately 
stained pale pink flowers when fully expanded. 


Trees 6 to 7 ft., $6.50 each; 5 to 6 ft., $5.00 each 


Connoisseurs and lovers of new and rare plants will find many 
sorts besides this beautiful Crabapple listed and described in our 
profusely illustrated new 1928 catalogue 


LANDSCAPES and GARDENS 


Write for your copy now 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
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STANDARD 


TREE ROSES 


The finest collection of Tree 
Roses ever offered in this coun- 
try. Grown on the highlands of 
Oregon, where the best Roses are 
grown. We can supply such 
varieties as Los Angeles, Hadley, 
Independence Day, Sunburst, 
Caroline Testout, Columbia, 
etc., etc., etc. 


PRICE 
$3.00 each; 30.00 per dozen. 
Send for our Silver Anniversary 


Catalogue containing full descrip- 
tions and varieties we have to offer. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 
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Summer Blooming Astilbes 


In July and August you may have many fragrant blooms of pink, 
rose, white, red and cream, like great feathery plumes of color. 
For bedding or in the shrub border these Astilbes are both novel 
and beautiful. 


Astilbe chinensis, silvery pink Salland, rich red 
Gladstone, pure white Salmon Queen, salmon pink 
Pink Pearl, rose pink Sulphureno, violet-rose 


$8 


Three plants of any variety $1.50 


Three plants of each variety 
Eighteen plants in all 


Not less than three plants of a variety sold 


Farr’s Spring Pricelist 
presents Hardy Perennials, Iris, Shrubs, Flowering Cherries, Lilacs, 
Evergreens, and Shade Trees. We shall be pleased to send you a 
copy on request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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Kunderd Gladioli 


Stand Supreme 


Yes, now is the time to think about your garden. Who 
among you have not been looking over the new Spring 
Catalogs? When you are looking for Gladioli, you 
naturally turn toward Kunderd, because KUNDERD 
GLADIOLI are different. 


For 49 years A. E. Kunderd has been growing and orig- 
inating Gladioli and since the introduction of his first 
Ruffled Gladiolus in 1908, they have become famous all 
over the world. Year after year, his introductions of many 
superior new kinds have placed him far in the lead as the 
world’s greatest originator of highest quality Gladioli. 


Before going further, have you seen my new 1928 Gladiolus 
Catalog? If not, write for a free copy today. This book 
will be of great help to you in making selections for your 
garden. Above all, be sure to include a planting of these 
marvelous Kunderd beauties in your garden this year. 


The original cost is the gardener’s smallest expense item. 
Kunderd offers the widest range of varieties to select from 
and bulbs true to name and of the very highest quality. 





A. E. KUNDERD 


Box H Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Some Choice Iris From 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
L. MERTON GAGE 
Natick, Mass. 


Each 

te ee 4 

A PHROD SR a errs 5.00 
sOoUv. DE LOETITIA MICHAUD 5.00 
GIG. fd. POM OMEE osc cc cccsce 5.00 
CE on ka be ee bance 040 5h nae 4.00 
ak 95 kd ween 6 0 4.00 
MORNING SPLENDOR ......... 4.00 
So ib oS ead ae’ 0.0 0b: & be 5.00 
ROBERT W. WALLACE ........ 3.00 
0lU6Sl ee eee 1.50 
ZADA Wonderful White ......... 3.50 


Send for complete list of over 100 Best 
Irises ONLY. Also a list of NEW Gage 
originations in Gladiolus. 





The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
NURSERIES 


Louis G.Rowe . SEABROOK.NEW HAMPSHIRE ” 





GLADIOLUS — IRIS 


36 large gladiolus bulbs or 100 medium (bloom- 
ing) size prepaid for $2.00. Will include 12 
labelled varieties selected from over 300 of the 
world’s best originations as priced in our list. 


THE KENNEDY GARDENS 
Midland Michigan 





EUGENE N. FISCHER 


Breeder and Grower of 


Fischer Strain Gladioli 
Tel. Sharon 358-3 


415 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SHARON MASS. 








Irises, Gladiolus and 


Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 








ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
Gladiolus 


List of 240 choice varieties sent 
on request 


736 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon 














GLAD GREETINGS 


A Splendid Collection of Newer and Finer 
Gladiolus Varieties for $5.00 


2 WS he 8S R44 c 5 cee ROSE MIST 
6 RE abe cee boca teemeee Ethelyn 
6 I 65.05 avunceesause Sunnymede 
12 bulbs of ...... Mrs. William E. Olark 
20 WE so tet tno e nee Crimson Glow 
12 bulbs of .... Mrs. Frederick O. Peters 
23 Gee onc and oueun Mrs. Dr. Norton 


ee ae a Primadonna 


Double Collection for $10.00 
Five Collections for $20.00 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
“Sunnymede”’ Sharon, Mass. 
Send for List of 100 “BEST” Glads. 
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Experiments in Cultivating Gladioli 


EAUTIFUL and useful as the gladiolus is, both for gar- 
den purposes and as a cut flower, it is still open to im- 
provement and much work is being done to enhance its value. 
At a recent meeting of the New England Gladiolus Society in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mr. Alfred M. S. Pridham of 
Cornell University, reported on what is being done at Ithaca. 
Mr. Pridham said that, while the shape, color and size of 
gladiolus flowers have been improved with recent culture in 
10 years, there has been not a day of increase in the length 
of the blooming season. Because flowers have been grown 
that are bigger and better it has not modified the season of 
bloom, and neither have gladiolus-growers been able to make 
the gladiolus flower during a longer period of time. 

In keeping figures on 300 varieties of gladiolus over three 
years in which the same varieties were planted in about the 
same location under the same conditions, Mr. Pridham finds 
that the time from start to maturity and blooming does vary 
with the seasons. In 1924 the 300 varieties averaged about 
97 days before they bloomed, a year later they were 94 days 
and in 1926 they were 89 days. 

On an experiment which he started a year ago he was sur- 
prised to find that gladiolus corms planted one inch apart, 
grew better and flowered more profusely than gladiolus corms 
planted the regulation distances, and that the farther apart 
they were planted the worse they fared in quality and quan- 
tity. He cited this as interesting, merely. 

Personally, Mr. Pridham prefers that corms be planted the 
width of a bulb apart at least. However, when it is said that 
they cannot be planted one inch apart and do well, he has his 
experiment to show otherwise. As the experiment continues 
from year to year, as it will, the report will carry more prac- 
tical weight, and he expects the report will be of a different 
nature. 

Mr. Pridham has found that bulbs must have time to get 
acclimated. Corms that come from Europe seem to need two 
or three years before they show their best form, and planting 
corms that have come from gardens some distance away also 
do not make their best flowering for two or three years. 

The size of a corm has something to do with the length of 
time before flowers appear. The larger bulbs bloom earliest, 
but medium bulbs are more uniform in the time they take be- 
fore blooming. 

The depth of planting also influences the time before flow- 
ering and the size of the flowers. A three-inch planting blooms 
quicker and with more quantity of bloom. 

Because experiments are thorough, gladioli have been 
planted in quantity at from one inch, two inches and so on, 
with one-inch variations, down to eight inches deep. While 
the one-inch plantings fall over, they grow very well. The 
five to eight-inch plantings flower later and not so well. 


Cauliflower in the Garden 
The garden maker who can grow good cauliflower has a 


| a few of them bloom the first year. 





right to be proud of his skill. He will be wise to give up all | 


attempts to grow early cauliflower, but should have no diffi- 
culty with the later varieties, providing he can give them 
plenty of moisture and good rich soil and can keep the cab- 
bage worms under control. Many gardens have a low wet 
corner. This is just the place for the cauliflower, although it 
would be wholly unsatisfactory for most other vegetables. 
Liquid manure or nitrate of soda applied once a week after 
the plants are well started will be a great help. Seed can be 
sown in the open ground now, and the plants thinned as they 
grow. 
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Prize Winning 
Gladiolus 


at Bargain Prices 


To dispose of surplus stock 
from my private collection 


For those who wish a garden full of extra 
choice flowers, but do not want the extra 
labor of keeping the varieties separated, I 
have intentionally mixed about 100 of the 
world’s choicest varieties of Gladiolus to 
make these collections. The labor saved in 
putting them up in this manner enables me 
to guarantee that each collection will con 
tain such choice varieties as Henry Ford, 
W. H. Phipps, Los Angeles, Fern Kyle, 
Gloriana, Creutus Superba, Dr. Van Fleet, 
Giant Nymph, Pride of Wanakah. Some 
of these collections will contain Lacinatus, 
Maurice Fuld, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Ruffo 
lace, and many other equally famous sorts, 
some of which have been introduced in 
recent years at from $100 to as high as 
$1,000 a bulb. There are gigantic flowers 
of crimson, white, pink, yellow, lavender, 
burnt orange; some of the dainty Primu- 
linus are included, also the ruffled and 
lacinated types, so you see this is far from 
being an ordinary mixture. It is actually 
the finest mixture ever offered. 


COLLECTION A 


100 blooming size Bulbs assorted 
above mixture for $5.50 


COLLECTION B 
(Smaller sizes) 


Sizes 4, 5 and 6. This is exactly the same 
mixture as Collection A, but in smaller 
Bulbs. Many will bloom the first year, 
and all the second year. 


500 Sizes 4, 5 and 6, $5.00 


COLLECTION C 
(Bulblets) 


It is heaps of fun raising Gladiolus from Bulb- 
lets; they all come true from the original stock. 
They usually bloom the second year, sometimes 
It is an in- 
expensive way to get an extra choice collection. 


500 Mixed Bulblets, $2.50 


I issue no Gladiolus catalogue—the saving 
goes into the quality of the collection. This 
Ad. is merely intended to distribute among 
flower lovers some of the surplus stock 
from my private collection on the fairest 
possible terms. 


I grow more than 1,000 varieties of the 
world’s choicest Iris and would be glad to 
send you a price list if interested. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Bayside Long Island, N. Y. 
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A DETAIL OF THE NOANETT GARDEN CLUB'S EXHIBIT 


At the Spring Flower Exhibition in Boston 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The New Rose Talisman 
T is seldom that a new rose is introduced with so much 
eclat as Talisman, originated by the Montgomery Co. 
at Hadley, Mass. Talisman was awarded the gold medal of 
the American Rose Society at the annual convention of the 
Society of American Florists at Louisville, Kentucky, early in 
the month. It was given the coveted Coolidge medal at the 
New York Flower Show and the silver medal of the Ameri- 

can Rose Society in Boston. 

This much-medaled rose is a hybrid—a cross between 
Ophelia and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. It is a very vigor- 
ous, free grower, with large, luxuriant, medium green foli- 
age. The long pointed bud opens into a medium full, large 
petaled flower, gold and copper, with 25 petals. It is distinctly 
sweet scented, a free bloomer and splendid keeper. Whether or 
not it will prove a good garden rose is a matter to be de- 
termined, but its parentage indicates that it is likely to find its 
way into gardens, where its delicious fragrance will be sure 
to win it high favor. Sweetly perfumed roses are none too 
plentiful. 


lighter-colored ones than formerly. Only recently have the de- 
partment’s florists succeeded in developing a white amaryllis. 
The first amaryllis show was held in 1912 with only a few 
department workers and others as visitors. Since that time, 
with the exception of 1914 and 1915, when no shows were 
held, the annual attendance has reached many thousands. 


American Iris Society 


The 1928 annual meeting of the American Iris Society will 
be held at Freeport Country Club, Freeport, Illinois, Wednes- 
day, June 6, at 7:30 P. M. Postcard notice will be mailed to 
all members if change is necessary. 

Headquarters for Iris Society members will be at Lincoln 
Hotel. Reservations may be made with the hotel or through 
Mrs. G. W. Benfer, 1005 W. Stephenson Street. There will 
be a banquet at the Freeport Country Club at 6:30 P. M., just 
before the annual meeting. Reservations for the banquet will 
be in charge of Mrs. L. G. Younglove, 424 S. West Ave. 

An Iris Show in conjunction with the Freeport Garden 
Club will be held at Odd Fellows Temple, Freeport, on June 

6 and 7. The show will 





Fifteenth Amaryllis 
Show 


The fifteenth annual 
amaryllis show of the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture was held at the de- 
partment greenhouses in 
Washington March 5- 
12. Mrs. Jardine, wife 
of the secretary, was 
hostess at a preliminary 
showing for the women 
of the cabinet and diplo- 
matic corps in the fore- 
noon of the opening 
day. All of the 1,200 
bulbs on display were 
hybrids originated by 
the department, many 
of which are new seed- 
lings in flower for the 
first time. Practically 
every bulb had pro- 
duced two stems, and 
each stem bore from one 
to six blooms. Although 
there was a wide range 


of color, the blooms 
ranging from red to 
white, there was a 





greater abundance of the 





The Much-Medaled New Rose “Talisman”’ 


open at 1:30 P. M. 

On the second day of 
the show a mid-west 
garden club conference 
will be held at Odd Fel- 
lows Temple from 9:30 
to 11:30 A. M. On the 
afternoon of the second 
day there will be a mo- 
tor trip to Rockford and 
Belvidere to visit the 
gardens of Mr. Boeh- 
land, Mrs. Fellows and 
others. The Freeport 
gardens may be visited 
at any time during the 
show days. 

Freeport is about 
three hours from Chi- 
cago by the IIlinois Cen- 
tral or Chicago and 
Northwestern Railways. 
Good trains leave at 8 
and 10:15 A. M. on the 
Illinois Central and 4 
on the Chicago and 
Northwestern. T here 
are also direct connec- 
tions from Omaha, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas-City, St. 
Louis, and Minneapolis. 
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A New Gladiolus Society 


On March 10 a number of Gladiolus enthusiasts met at 
Hotel Osburn, Rochester, N. Y., and organized the New 
York State Gladiolus Society. The following officers were 
unanimously elected: President, Dr. John Wood Scott; sec- 
retary, Harry F. Gohl; treasurer, George T. Boucher. 

The objects of the society are to promote and encourage 
the growing of gladioli and all other flowers, to organize 
county societies where frequent round table talks may be held 
and experiences exchanged, and to hold two large shows annu- 
ally in different parts of the state. 

A general meeting of all flower lovers in the state is to be 
held at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., on Saturday, 
April 14, at 2.30 p. m. at which time the officers for the 
unfilled offices will be elected, and trustees chosen from differ- 
ent parts of the state. Further information may be obtained of 
Harry F. Gohl, 18 Winchester Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


Memorial to Bertrand H. Farr 


The directors of the American Iris Society have decided to 
establish one or more traveling libraries as a memorial to the 
late Bertrand H. Farr. These libraries will contain all books on 
the Iris, bound magazine articles, bulletins, catalogues, colored 
plates, photographs, etc., and will be made available for the 
use of organizations or individuals in all parts of the country. 

Friends of Mr. Farr, whether members of the Society or 
not, will be asked to subscribe to a fund to make possible 
this work. 

All available books, bulletins, photographs, etc., will be 
purchased immediately, and it is planned to invest a part of 
the fund and to use the income for future purchase of such 
new books and editions as may be published, or if the fund 
is large enough, to help in the publication of useful books 
or editions in the future. 

Mr. Farr was a unique character among American horticul- 
turists. He did more than any other one person to place the 
iris, peony and certain other hardy flowers in their present 
day position of importance in American gardens. He was the 
first person in this country to have a comprehensive, modern 
collection of irises; the first to catalogue and to describe them; 
the first to produce and introduce American seedlings, among 
which were such popular varieties as Mount Penn, Juniata, 
Quaker Lady, and Wyomissing. He was one of the first to 
see the need of a society devoted to the iris; was one of the or- 
ganizers of the American Iris Society; was elected a director at 
the organization meeting and continued in that office until 
his death without missing a single meeting, either of the di- 
rectors or of the members. Subscriptions are being sent to 
Richardson Wright, Graybar Building, New York City. 


New England Farm and Garden Association 


The annual meeting of the New England Farm and Gar- 
den Association was held on March 15 at the College Club, 
40 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Mrs. George U. Crocker, 
president of the organization, presided and reports of the past 
year’s activities were presented. 

Mrs. Crocker was re-elected president for the coming year. 
Mrs. Walter C. Baylies and Mrs. James D. Colt were re- 
elected vice-presidents; Miss Louvan W. Hyde, secretary and 
Mrs. Edward. C. Moore, treasurer. Mrs. Henry Ford, national 
president, had been expected to attend, but'sent instead a letter 
of regret in which she praised highly the work of the New 
England Association and offered her co-operation. A telegram 
of good wishes also was received from Louisa Y. King, hon- 
orary national president. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the Farm and Garden 
Shop, located at 39 Newbury Street, which is maintained by 
the association for the purpose of making a city market for the 
sale of handiwork and farm products consigned by its mem- 
bers in the rural sections of New England. 
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Meeting Gardeners’ Needs 


Dear Sir: May I offer a solution to the problem entitled 
“A Garden Need’’ (Page 126 of the March 15 issue) which 
has proved entirely satisfactory in my garden. The splint bas- 
kets in which spinach and other vegetables are shipped to 
market make excellent receptacles for weeds, clippings, rub- 
bish, carrying loam, fertilizer, (or even firewood). They 
have strong wire handles on the sides, and although very 
light are very, strong. 

They hold about a bushel, and when well packed with 
ordinary garden debris they may be carried by a person of 
very limited strength. Baskets are quite appropriate for a gar- 
den and these are fairly weather-proof. Paint might make them 
more decorative. As for expense, a polite request is all that 
seems necessary to bring them. 

Several baskets may be placed at intervals about the garden 
to save frequent emptying. How many are needed to supply a 
fair-sized garden? The more one has the more uses one finds 
for them and one must always be getting more baskets. Here 
are some of the uses within the writer’s knowledge: 


Four or more for use in the garden. Two or three more for 
loam, sand, etc. (which cannot be lifted by a person of limited 
strength.) One or two more to hold large plants which are to 
be set out. Several more to hold plants newly arrived from the 
nursery—which can be watered freely. 

Also there should be some that are sufficiently presentable 
to be put in the automobile when visiting one’s favorite plant 
nursery. 

The man of the house demands several of them to help 
him ‘‘clear up the place,”’ or for use when carrying in wood 
for the fireplaces. They make excellent receptacles for fire- 
wood. 

A cheap, convenient accessory for carrying bone meal and 
fertilizer about the garden is a tin pail in which peanut-butter 
is shipped. The chief virtue in this pail is its light weight and 
its tight-fitting cover. It costs 10 or 15 cents and lasts about 
one season. It is not as durable as a galvanized pail, but when 
lack of weight must be the primary consideration the tin one 
is much better. 

—R. T. Howard. 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


Another Solution 


May I answer the article entitled ‘‘A Garden Need” in 
Horticulture for March 15. I have two full-sized galvanized 
iron ash barrels, and two half-sized ones, painted grass green 
in my garden, in which to put litter. 

The men empty their baskets into them when they are 
cutting off dead blossoms, etc.; when they are full they take 
them away to be emptied into the incinerators and burned. 
The color makes them unnoticeable, but they look well. The 
covers prevent any trouble from insects. This has been satis- 
factory for fifteen years. 

—C. F. H. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A Second Crop of Chrysanthemums 


What chrysanthemums, grown under glass, will flower a second time? 


There are only three varieties of Chrysanthemums to the 
writer's knowledge which will give a second crop of flowers. 
These are Early Frost, White Golden Glow and Seven Oaks. 
When the first blooms are cut as much stem should be left as 
possible. New shoots will then form, which will produce 
flowers a month or so later. For the amateur it would be an 
interesting experiment, but to the professional the flowers 
would be too unimportant. 





Appraising the New Gladiolus Varieties 


ance each year that only one who grows these flowers in 

a large way can discriminate intelligently among them. 
Most of these new kinds have been tried in my fields and I 
have watched them carefully, so that I can speak, I feel, with 
some degree of authority. 

When trying out new varieties it 
is important to observe their habit 
of growth, vigor, foliage, keeping 
qualities, texture, productiveness, 
color, earliness, the germinating 
qualities of the cormels, the quali- 
ties of the corms in storage and the 
effect which the weather has upon 
the plants. Some of these matters 
are more important as regards com- 
mercial varieties than when exhibi- 
tion varieties are being considered. 
They are not to be overlooked in 
any event. When exhibition flowers 
are being grown the inflorescence, 
size, color, placement of bloom, 
number of buds, and the height and 
the strength of the spikes are of 
particular importance. It is true that 
most of the varieties have been given 
ratings in various symposiums but 
these ratings are not always accurate. 
In some instances incredibly high 
ratings have been given very ordi- 
nary varieties. 

The following Gladioli seem to 
me to be worthy of notice either be- 
cause of their increasing value or be- 
cause of the standing which adver- 
tising has given them: 

SUPERBA (Coleman). I like 
this variety because it is early, strong 
and rugged with an attractive red 
color and a large flower of good 
placement. It is a satisfactory pro- 
ducer of large cormels which grow 
well and many of which flower the 
first year. 

MINUET (Coleman). This var- 
iety makes a fine stocky plant but 
needs about six inches more of 
height to reach perfection and to 
balance the very large blooms. The 
color is lavender. It is not so clear as 
that of Louise but, nevertheless, this 
is the best all-round lavender vari- 
ety in sight. It is a good producer of 
cormlets but, unfortunately, the lat- 
ter are difficult to germinate. With 
more height and a clearer color this 
variety would be a marvel. 

DR. MOODY (Kinyon). To me this variety has proved 
a great disappointment and one finds it difficult to understand 
how it could have been given a rating of 97—just three 
points from perfection, a score that no other variety has ever 
approached. The color is supposedly a light glistening laven- 
der but is one which we found more of a rose-lavender, badly 
streaked and very unattractive. With me last year eighty per 
cent of the spikes bloomed opposite flowered, which was an- 
other very bad fault. It may be possible under the right con- 
ditions to catch a spike at the right time and let it open in- 


S: many new Gladiolus varieties are making their appear- 





Gladiolus ‘“‘Annie Laurie’’ 


doors and get a clear color but it strikes me that it will streak 
badly if given the chance. Growth fair, many florets open, 
good texture and productive. 

BREAK O’ DAY (Bill). Growth and habit very much 
like those of Halley but with a very clear, attractive pink, 
with a throat of soft yellow. Pro- 
duces fair-sized bulblets that grow 
well. It will be a good commercial 
variety. 

RITA BECK (Fischer). The 
toughest, most rugged texture bloom 
that I know of. A wonderful gladi- 
olus of a remarkable pink color with 
modest lines of red in the throat. 
Fine height, 20 or more buds, large 
florets, at least five open. Produc- 
tiveness good but germination poor. 

SCARLET BEDDER (Salbach). 
The richest, liveliest, brightest vari- 
ety that I know of. It is a prim 
grandiflorus with immense scarlet 
blooms. The plant makes fine 
growth and its qualifications in other 
respects are on a par with the aver- 
age good prim. This variety is of 
such high quality that it is destined 
to become tremendously popular 
and is one of the few varieties that 
I would call outstanding. 

MRS. P. W. SISSON (Cole- 
man). Very good color of soft pink, 
only a fair spike of weak growth 
with about 20 buds with flowers of 
good placement and five open. Poor 
foliage, a fair propagator. Much 
over-rated, in my opinion. 

MISS MADISON (Boynton). 
Clear glistening pink of very poor 
growth, very scant foliage and but 
12 to 14 buds to the spike that 
grows bunchy. 

OSALIN (Salbach). Coral pink 
with slight, harmonious blending 
of orange in the throat. Large, per- 
fectly placed flowers, six open on a 
20-bud spike; a clean, healthy 
grower, with large bulblets, some of 
which produced No. 1 corms for 
me the past summer under ordinary 
field culture. The cut flower mar- 
ket will fancy this variety. 

PEARL OF CALIFORNIA 
(Kingsley). A very well propor- 
tioned variety, with a fine tall spike 
of 26 or more buds with six good- 
sized florets open; a very clear La 
France pink. Rugged growth and 
good foliage, a fine keeper when cut and ranks very high 
among exhibition varieties. Fair as to cormlet production and 
germination. Truly a super-glad. 

MRS. F. C. HORNBERGER (Hornberger). The descrip- 
tion of Pearl of California is well befitting this variety, only 
that Mrs. Hornberger is not quite so early (California 75 
days; Hornberger 85 days). Occasionally I find a spike of 
poor placement (this being the exception) and on rare occa- 
sions very light traces of pink. These are the only faults that 
I have found under the most adverse conditions over a period 
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of three years. On an average the spike carries 28 buds and the 
color is a very clean white. The cormel yield is heavy, many 
blooming the first season. 

VAUGHAN’'S WHITE. Very good as to color, with good 
spike, flowers, growth and propagating qualities. Extra fine 
in 1926 but last season I noted a few spikes with buds webbed 
together at the top of the spike, a growth preventing the 
spike continuing to lengthen uniformly. The very heavy rainy 
weather of last season may have caused this and I hope so, for 
when well grown it is fine. 

NORMA TALMADGE (Decorah). I have not one thing 
against this fine yellow variety except that it lacks height. It 
has the same color as gold, but is much larger and the florets 
are always well placed; good substance, a fine keeper and 
grower and productive. It needs a longer spike to make it per- 
fect but is passable. 

HELEN WILLS (Salbach). A splendid creamy white, 
with fine graceful growth, five open florets, well-placed and 
fine substance. Tall spike with 18 buds that point forward— 
a very good feature. Plenty of cormels that germinate. Vastly 
superior in every way to Carmen Sylva. 

CALIFORNIA (Kirchoff). One of the giants for growth. 
I might call th's the improvement on J. A. Carbone. The 
color is deep rich apricot with a yellow throat. A five-foot 
spike with rugged side spikes, 28 buds to the main spike with 
eight open. Good substance and keeper and produces well. Too 
large and coarse for commercial purposes but should become 
popular for showing. 

GERTRUDE ERREY. Pink with a lighter throat of red 
feathering. A fine, tall, straight grower with many florets out 
at once. Has quality written all over it and I believe that it 
is the best thing that has come out of Australia in the pink 
section. 

LONGFELLOW. A very clear La France pink with a 
lighter mid-rib. Spike always straight and tall, florets of good 
substance and of perfect 
placement. Produces well 
and bulblets germinate 
practically 100 per cent. 
Foliage at times has a tend- 
ency to rust and extremely 
dry weather will intensify 
the color, but everything 
considered, this variety is far 
above the average. 

BLEEDING HEART 
(Brown). Growth and pro- 
ductiveness good but the 
color and markings not at 
all attractive. I cannot see a 
place for this variety with 
so many better things in 
sight. 

GOLDIE LOCKS 
(Stephen). A handsome 
new yellow prim grandiflo- 
rus with as many as ten 
very beautiful compactly 
placed florets open. A tall, 
fine, clean grower and very 
much out of the ordinary. 

ANNIE LAURIE 
(Brown). A variety which 
has attracted much interest. 
Medium sized ruffled florets 
of a very lively, rich pink; 
four florets open medium 
size, medium spike with 18 
buds. Good foliage and 
growth. Produces plenty of 

bulblets, which grow well. 
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Have found trouble with the buds not opening well after 
cutting but this may not be characteristic. All in all, a lovely 
flower. 

CATHERINE COLEMAN (Coleman). The finest coral 
pink variety for exhibition and cutting in sight. Commercially 
fine only that the cormels bother some years in germinating. 
Some years fine, occasionally very poor. Some persons com- 
ment on the weakness of the stem but I think it very good to 
be able to hold up the tremendous florescense which naturally 
would bend a very sturdy spike if left in the garden to bloom. 


MARMORA,. Evidently a seedling of Emile Aubrun. Iris 
lavender-grey, shading to a peculiar dull reddish purple (as 
near as I can describe it from memory) mammoth six-inch 
flowers, eight or more being perfectly placed. Same growth 
and habit as Emile Auburn. This will be right in the very 
front row of novelties. 

KIRCHOFF’S VIOLET. This has taken the lead in pop- 
ularity in the lavender class. I have noted that bulbs of this 
variety suffer in storage if dug late and would caution you to 
get the bulbs out of the ground a bit on the green side to be 
sure of best results. 

—L. G. Rowe. 
Seabrook, N. H. 


‘The Golden Banded Lily 


So much has been written about the tendency of the Golden 
Banded lily of Japan (Lilium auratum) to disappear and to 
prove unsatisfactory in other ways, that some amateurs have 
been prejudiced against it. It is true that this lily is somewhat 
uncertain in its behavior, yet there are many gardens in which 
it has flourished for years. Much depends, apparently, upon 
the soil, and more upon the method of cultivation. For one 
thing, this lily insists upon good drainage. It is useless to try 
growing it where water stands close to the surface of the earth 
or where it freezes on the 
surface in the winter. 

The auratum lily is hardy 
enough, but should have 
some protection in winter to 
prevent alternate thawing 
and freezing of the soil, 
which heaves the bulb and 
loosens the roots. It suf- 
fers particularly from high 
winds, and therefore should 
be given some shelter if pos- 
sible. 

Amateurs are very likely 
to pick out the largest and 
fattest bulbs which they can 
find. This is a mistake. 
Smaller bulbs will often 
give greater satisfaction. In- 
deed, some growers make a 
point of using small but 
solid wild collected bulbs 
from the mountains of Ja- 
pan instead of bulbs which 
have been grown particu- 
larly for market. The bulbs 
should not be allowed to 
flower the first year. This 
is an important point if one 
wants to be certain of fu- 
ture blooms. Deep planting 
is important. It should be 
from 10 to 12 inches, de- 
pending upon the size of the 
bulbs and the nature of the 
soil. Mulch with peat moss. 














A New Way to Start Difficult Annuals 


solved, when we have succeeded in bringing into a vig- 

orous condition of growth, 50 or more plants of 
mignonette, of the Machet variety. A one-half ounce packet of 
seeds will be amply sufficient to produce this number. ‘ 

An eastern exposure is best for its final setting, and a light, 
somewhat sandy soil, brings out its fragrance, better than a 
heavy one. The seeds are large and grow with vigor, but the 
stalks are so fine and threadlike, that it is considered unwise 
to attempt to transplant it; even though we should have to 
wait a very long time for the plants to mature, if we should 
plant them out of doors. 

Paper pots offer the best solution of this difficulty; but the 
tiny roots of mignonette could never force their way through 
the bottom of a paper pot made in the usual fashion. A 
simple substitute, from which the bottom can be removed 
at planting time, may be easily and quickly contrived for 
use in mignonette raising. Made of ordinary pasteboard, it 
is more porous than the store pots, and keeps the soil in the 
pots softer and more moist. 

A strip of pasteboard, 2 x 8 inches, forms the pot, and a 
circular piece of cambric or common sheeting, is sewn loosely 
around, drawn up, and sewn together for the bottom. 

Oveslapping the two two-inch ends of the pasteboard, 
make four stitches with a needle threaded with coarse doubled 
thread, having the large knot which must be made in the 
thread on the outside of the pot at the top, with another 
needle similarly threaded, sew around the circle of cloth, 
with quarter-inch stitches, one-half an inch below the raw 
edge. Draw up the gathering-string a little, bring up over the 
bottom of the pot, draw up tightly and adjust the fullness, 
evenly around the pasteboard top, sewing the cloth bottom 
firmly to the top by bending the pasteboard a little, and pass- 
ing the needle, in, to the inside; and out, to the outside, with 
one and the same stitch, making five stitches around, and 
fastening firmly. 

The description is long for the sake of clearness, but the 
task of making is brevity and simplicity combined. When 
transplanting, cut the stitches and remove the circle, at the 
same time removing the knot in the top of the pot. The 
pasteboard top may also be pulled up after the plant has be- 
come firmly established. The advantages arising from this safe 
method of transplanting will amply repay for the extra 
effort required for the basting together of the containers. 
Three seeds may be planted in each pot. 

If three three-eighth inch gladiolus bulblets were to be 
planted in pots of this kind, they would gain an extra growth 
of two months and would undoubtedly bloom this coming 
autumn. Sweet peas also might gain a fine start in these pots. 
The Blue Lace Flower (Didiscus coerulea) should be planted 
now, for summer flowering. This annual is somewhat hard 
to transplant, but is very beautiful as a cut flower, especially 
in combination with Anthemis tinctoria or the Paris daisy. 
The last named plant, a hardy perennial, is one of the most 
reliable and least troublesome plants in the garden. 

Stock, statice, and Euphorbia marginata, should all be 
sown very soon. Stock and the euphorbia should be raised 
in ordinary paper pots, for they both give trouble when 
transplanted. 

Statice, in blue, rose, lavender, white and yellow, is a most 
desirable acquisition. The seeds should be separated when 
planted, and the young plants require much cultivation, be- 
cause they grow close to the soil, almost without a stalk, as 
one might say. They stand transplanting well, require a 
sunny situation and rich soil. 


C)s of the hardest problems of the spring planting is 


—AMrs. F. M. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 





New Type of Forcing Pot 


The Use of Cold Frames 


Bagel is gained by starting plants in cold frames more 
than three weeks ahead of the date on which they might 
naturally be planted in the open ground. This period, how- 
ever, makes a great difference in the early development of the 
plants, whether they be flowers or vegetables. Moreover, there 
are some seeds which germinate very slowly and are not likely 
to produce plants if sown in the open ground. 

The cold frame is ideal for tender plants, for those which 
are slow to start, and for such kinds as require a little cod- 
dling. It may be desirable to work over the soil in the cold 
frame, enriching it somewhat with bone meal or pulverized 
sheep manure, and possibly lightening it with finely pulver- 
ized peatmoss. The largest seeds may be sown safely in rows 
in the frame and this is the plan to follow if lettuce or cucum- 
bers are to be allowed to mature there. 

With the finer seeds, however, it is better to use flats or 
temporary pots. The use of paper pots, or better still pots 
made of peatmoss, makes it possible for the garden maker to 
set out started plants without any check, because the roots 
remain undisturbed. If paper pots are used the bottom should 
be torn off. The new peatmoss pots will allow roots to grow 
through them after they become moist and will eventually 
disentegrate. When they are used there will be almost no loss. 

When starting up a frame which has been used before, the 
garden maker will be wise to brush it all over with a strong 
disinfectant. Some garden makers like to use semesan to pr¢- 
vent damping off, although this difficulty is not encountered 
to such an extent in frames as in hot beds. If planting is to be 
done directly in the frame it is well to dig it over carefully 
in search of cut worms, which sometimes do much damage. 
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A Course of Study in Garden Design 

It is announced that a course of study in garden design will 
be given at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Mondays in April. 
The course will be conducted by Mr. Bradford Williams, 
landscape architect. The first session will be held at 11 A. M. 
on Monday, April 9. Those wishing to enroll should notify 
the secretary, E. I. Farrington, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
There will be no charge to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, but non-members will pay a fee of 
50 cents at each session. 


New Light on Lilium’Princeps 


EAR Sir: It was very good of you to publish my notes 
about Lilium princeps and I have received some interest- 
ing letters. The multiplicity of names under which this lily has 
been known is confusing. Some enquirers ask if it is really 
new and others if it is really a hybrid. I am sure your readers 
would be interested in a definite statement on this latter point 
and am not surprised at the question being raised. Writers on 
lilies have repeatedly pointed out the scarcity of true hybrids 
in this genus. It seems not to be generally known, however, 
that there are at least two groups of lilies among which hy- 
brids may be raised very freely. One group contains croceum 
and elegans, among others. These two species will intercross 
freely and large numbers of seedlings have been raised. 

The other group in which intercrossing occurs freely in- 
cludes the Regal lily and its relatives Sargentiae and sulphur- 
eum. Wallace’s Sulphurgale is a cross of sulphureum and re- 
gale. I submit the following evidence as to the intercrossing 
of Sargentiae and regale: Sargentiae has dark brown anthers; 
Regal has yellow anthers. In the first generation, L. princeps, 
brown is completely dominant. Modern knowledge of genetics 
has made us acquainted with the fact that when complete 
dominance occurs in the first generation, the recessive charac- 
ter may be expected to show up in the second generation in ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the seedlings raised. I flowered 
last year 108 seedlings from L. princeps, of which 77 had 
brown anthers and 31 yellow anthers. In other words, the 
yellow anther color is recessive and recurs in the second gen- 
eration in numbers approximating very closely to the Men- 
delian expectation. The actual figures are 28.7 per cent and 
in my long experience in genetic research I have seldom come 
across a more clear-cut example of Mendelian inheritance or a 
better proof of hybrid parentage. 

I believe the figures in this case would be accepted by scien- 
tists as proof that the first generation plant is a true hybrid. 
If it is a real hybrid, it is of course new in every sense of the 
word. Having had the first generation plants under close ob- 
servation for nine blooming seasons and noting that it con- 
sistently flowers some days later than Regal and bearing in 
mind the behaviour stated above of the second generation 
plants I believe I am entirely on safe ground in calling this 
lily a new variety and a true hybrid. 

This new lily was originated at the Ontario Agricultural 
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College, Guelph, Ontario. Being a well known public institu- 
tion, visited annually by large numbers of people, this new 
lily has of course been wide open to observation. It has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention here in Canada and its standing 
among those who have followed its origin and development 
is indicated by the fact that in 1927 it was awarded the medal 
of the Canadian Gardeners’ and Florists’ Association for the 
best new Canadian origination or introduction of the year. 

Some of your readers ask whether L. princeps can be trans- 
planted in spring or whether I am advertising it now with a 
view to sales next fall. It does not seem to be generally known 
that L. regale and its close relatives, including L. princeps, 
can be planted in spring with the best of satisfaction. In fact, 
some experienced authorities consider spring the best season 
for planting. 

Yours very truly, 
—J. W. Crow. 

Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


An Old Garden in Rhodes 


Apollo, the sun god, bars forever from Eolus with his 
breezes the garden of the old chevaliers of France. However, 
Eolus may blow over the seas and islands of Cos and Leros. 
Here all is sunny and quiet. Yellow calendulas and red roses 
blossom in the garden. Geraniums cover its walls. A little 
white altar holds a broken figure. Fragments of white carved 
marble lie about. Painted pottery wine jars rest against the 
wall. Round and pointed arches rise above this charming 
little garden, where all is peace and quiet. 

In the old grey city walls many green plants are 
growing and fields of large yellow Marguerites are seen. 
Buds are swelling on the poplar trees, almonds are in 
bloom, cypresses spread out their boughs or point them up- 
ward over the graves of the Turks where in pitiful disorder 
white marble turbans are seen. Single palm trees give an ac- 
cent to the landscape but do not grow here in family groups 
as by the old reddish brown city walls of Marapeck, Morocco. 

Blue hyacinths grow among the grasses and were given to 
us by a fine looking young man who had come back from 
making candy in America to find his bride in Coschino, a 
little village above Rhodes where we had gone to see the tes- 
sellated black and white floors of their houses and the walls of 
their rooms covered with many beautiful plates. Among the 
chief treasures of the museum of Rhodes are the old plates of 
Lindos and the people still value them though they are no 
longer made in Rhodes. As we wandered through the old 
streets we heard the Muezzin calling all the faithful unto 
prayer. 

—M. R. Case. 
Rhodes, February 23, 1928. 


Flowering Plants Requiring Lime 


Dear Sir:—In the March 15 issue of Horticulture, Miss 
Jane Francke brings up a very important and interesting 
subject: “Soil Conditions, i.e., lime-loving versus acid-loving 
plants.’’ She says ‘“The failure in transplanting ‘wildings’ is 
due to ignorance of soil chemistry,”’ and also, I think, it is 
largely due to ignorance of plant associations, which of course 
is dependent on soil conditions—light and shade, and expo- 
sure. Certain plants will always be found in colonies or 
groups, with certain other plants. When you are out in the 
woods or fields, and see a plant you would like to trans- 
plant to your own ‘‘wild garden,’’ notice what plants grow 
well with it, notice whether it is in the full sun or partial 
shade, and notice whether it is sheltered from the strong 
winds or exposed. Once you know these points, your chances 
for successful transplanting are good, if your soil at home 
corresponds to the native soil of the plant, in being lime or 
acid, as the case may be. A plant must have a proper environ- 
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ment in which to live, and personal observation will teach 
these things better than any other method. 

There are a few easy and ordinary methods of telling the 
general condition of your soil, if you have no soil tester or 
indicator. For instance, elm trees point to fertile soils, while 
oaks are likely to be found on clay and gravelly soils. Where 
common sorrel, rushes or mosses are found, to the exclusion 
of better plants, the soil is pretty sure to be acid. Where field 
crops are thriving, and when clover grows abundantly, the 
presence of lime is indicated. 

A question often asked is: ‘“What is an ericaceous plant?” 
It belongs to a group of plants requiring an acid or subacid 
soil. An ericaceous plant is a plant belonging to the heath or 
erica family. The following list includes some of the better 
known members of that family: 


Botanical Name: Common Name: 


Andromeda Bog-Rosemary 
Arctostaphylos Bearberry 
Azalea Azalea 
Calluna Heather 
Chimaphila Pipsissewa 
Epigaea Trailing Arbutus 

rica Heath 
Gaultheria Wintergreen 
Gaylussacia Huckleberry 
Kalmia Laurel 
Leiophyllum Sandmyrtle 
Leucothoe Leucothoe (formerly drooping Andromeda) 
Oxydendrum Sourwood 
Pieris Mountain Andromeda 
Pyrola Pyrola 
Rhododendron Rhododendron 
Rhodora Rhodora 
Vaccinium Blueberry 


It is not to be assumed, however, that only ericaceous 
plants require an acid soil. Many others do, too, but the heath 
family, with a few exceptions, demand it, in order to flourish. 
The knowledge of soil conditions is the basis of success in 
gardening, and it is a subject that is being discussed and 
studied more and more. 

—DMargaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 


How Good Hedges Are Made 


if AM interested in your note about the trimming and care 
of privet hedges. As a general thing people are likely to 
formulate their own method or system, based on their indi- 
vidual experience in the work itself. In my experience cover- 
ing a period of many years, I have found that in the produc- 
tion of a close compact hedge nothing helps more than frequent, 
even trimming. ‘To those wishing to produce a hedge that 
will be truly ornamental, I would say beware of sparing the 
shears to spoil the hedge. In shearing a hedge it is well to re- 
member that every time a green shoot is clipped two smaller 
ones will come where before there was but one, and, when as 
time goes on these two shoots are clipped as a natural result 
there will be four shoots where originally there had been but 
one. And this process will continue indefinitely or until the 
end of the growing season. 

Professor Waugh advises to start trimming in February. 
My method has been to start much later than this, in fact not 
until the new green growth is beginning to be noticeable. 
Then I put a line on it and trim it even and to the form de- 
sired for the coming season. In about two weeks it will be 
ready for another light trimming which consists mainly in 
evening it up. I continue this light trimming every two weeks. 
cutting just a little deeper into the green growth until the 
warm growing weather of June is reached when I clip the 
hedge once a week. By this time the shears are sinking in and 
taking a fairly good ‘“‘bite’’ for at this season the growth is 
very rapid and more particularly so if it happens there is much 
rain. I continue this weekly clipping until about the middle 
of July when I return to the fortnightly trimming and as the 
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end of the season approaches | gradually extend the time be- 
tween each trimming. 

Form and height to my mind depends somewhat on loca- 
tion and surroundings. In my own case located as | am on a 
city lot having a frontage of about 200 feet I grow it about 
24 inches high in the front, a little higher on the sides, and 
higher yet in the rear. In form I grow it about 18 inches wide 
on the top and about 24 inches on the bottom. The idea of 
flaring it out on the bottom is to allow a greater amount of 
sun to reach and penetrate the bottom twigs and shoots than 
would if the sides were perfectly perpendicular. Of course the 
importance of fertilization and cultivation must not be over- 
looked as they are fundamental in the production of a good 
hedge. 

—F, J. Fay. 


Danbury, Conn. 





Prunus Padus Commutata 


‘The Mayday Tree 


ARDEN makers who live in the northern states where the 
number of good flowering trees is necessarily limited, will 
find Prunus padus commutata, commonly called the Mayday 
Tree, and sometimes the Harbinger Cherry, very useful. This 
tree is an early flowering wild cherry, the native home of 
which is Manchuria. It is one of the first of the Bird cherries 
bloom, producing its flowers in long pure white racemes, 
which make a handsome appearance and are very fragrant. 
The somewhat drooping habit of the racemes makes them par- 
ticularly appealing. This tree can be used to advantage as a 
lawn specimen, but is hardy and sturdy enough to be planted 
in rows to serve as a wind break. The small fruit seems to 
have an unusual attraction for the birds. 
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ROBABLY the greater number of persons who visit the 

flower shows are more concerned with general effects than 
with individual flowers. Nevertheless, a certain proportion of 
garden enthusiasts find their satisfaction in seeking out un- 
usual, and especially fine, single blooms. Not infrequently 
growers encounter old and uncommon plants with which they 
are not familiar. This happened on several occasions at the 
recent Boston show. In the charming garden and pool com- 
posed by the Swampscott Garden Club, there were two plants 
which excited unusual interest. One in particular was Triteleia 
uniflora or Spring Starflower. This triteleia is a South Ameri- 
can plant, coming from Argentina. It is hardy in most of the 
northern states, but unfortunately is sure to die out in a few 
years. Because of that fact, the few garden makers who are 
familiar with it grow it chiefly as a pot plant in spring. The 
blooms are star-shaped, about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and in color pale lilac or pale blue, with a violet streak 
through the center. 

A double primrose was the other plant in the Swampscott 
garden which attracted much interest. It was very dwarf, and 
very lovely, looking like a tiny rose, although blue in color. 
These double primroses are not common in this country, but 
are grown frequently in England. They cannot be raised from 
seeds, but are propagated either by division or from cuttings. 
It does not seem possible to obtain them from nurserymen. 


The Chestnut Hill garden contained two species of dwarf 
tulips, the Candystick tulip (T. clusiana) and T. Kaufman- 
niana. It is quite probable that many amateurs who saw these 
flowers and learned their names were misled by the fact that 
they were forced under glass. Never in the open ground is the 
Candystick tulip found more than half as tall as that seen in 


this forced lot. When grown out of doors, the flowers are also 
somewhat smaller and more pointed than those seen in the 
Chestnut Hill garden. This is not said to disparage clusiana 
as an outdoor tulip, for it is one of the gems of the rock gar- 
den. 

Some of the visitors were captivated with Scilla campanu- 
lata, which was found growing in several gardens. This 
Scilla is distinctly different in appearance from the more com- 
mon Scilla nutans, which is grown in early Spring gardens. 
It makes spikes about a foot high, with pale blue flowers 
arranged loosely on the stems. 

Plant enthusiasts spent much time around the group of 
Harlan P. Kelsey, because of the many dainty little plants, 
mostly shrubby, which they found growing there. Special in- 
terest was shown in the Sand Myrtle (Leiophyllum buxi- 
folium). This sturdy little plant grows only a few inches 
high, but has a fine green color and is covered with small, 
creamy white flowers. It should be exceptionally useful as a 
plant for rock gardens. Adonis amurensis, with its finely cut 
foliage and curious, partially green flowers, also attracted 
much attention. 


Apparently the plan of making a composite garden which 
was carried out at the recent exhibition of the Worcester 
County (Mass.) Horticultural Society has aroused much in- 
terest, and opens up new possibilities for unusual displays at 
shows where no one exhibitor has sufficient material for an 
extensive group. When, as at Worcester, several exhibitors 
are willing to pool their material and have it arranged under 
the direction of a skillful landscape man, extraordinarily fine 
effects may be obtained. Doubtless this is a plan which will 
be carried out more extensively in the future. 
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Composite Garden at the Worcester (Mass.) Spring Flower Show 











REVIEWING THE SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 























Boston’s Exhibition 


OSTON’S spring flower show was made notable by a re- 
markable English garden which filled the entire lower end 
of the large exhibition hall in the building of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. It was put up for Mrs. Homer 
Gage of Shrewsbury by her superintendent, Allen Jenkins, 
and was viewed with delight by the thousands of persons 
who poured through the hall from Tuesday until Sunday. 
It was constructed in the form of terraces, with a fountain, a 
pool, a bridge over a waterfall, and with many accessories. 
This exhibit won for Mrs. Gage the president’s cup, the so- 
ciety’s gold medal, and the gold medal of The Horticultural 
Society of New York, the last named being offered for the 
most original exhibit in the show. 

Another commanding feature of the exhibition was a dis- 
play of acacias from the greenhouses of Thomas Roland of 
Nahant, which filled one end of the upper hall, and which 
was arranged with great skill. This exhibit was made edu- 
cational by the fact that the different species were properly 
labeled. Acacia is commonly called the Wattleflower and is the 
national flower of Australia. This exhibit received the so- 
ciety’s gold medal, and also the gold medal of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, awarded for the most artistic 
exhibit in the show. 

The orchid displays, also in the upper hall, were extensive, 
and included many rare kinds, which showed excellent cul- 
ture. Mr. Albert C. Burrage received the society’s gold medal 
for his collection. The new variety, Odontoglossum arden- 
tissimum Sir Douglas Haig, a flower of striking beauty, was 
given a first class certificate of merit. 

The wall opposite the orchids was filled with a group of 
Easter Lilies from the greenhouse of William H. Vanderbilt, 
of Newport, R. I., which received a silver medal, with a cul- 
tural certificate for the gardener, William MacBean. 

Mrs. F H. Lancashire had a handsome group of lilies which 
received a silver medal. Incidentally, it may be said that Lan- 
cashire lilies were also shown at the New York Exhibition, 
where they won several first prizes. 

There were very few trade entries, but the Kelsey-High- 
lands Nursery and R. & J. Farquhar Co. had large and im- 
portant displays. The Kelsey group included many low 
evergreens, and such interesting little plants as Daphne 
cneorum, the sand myrtle, houstanias, Adonis amurensis, and 
Cotoneaster horizontalis. This was a very educational group 
and received much attention. 

The center of the big hall was filled with bulbs, mostly 
from the greenhouses of W. A. Riggs, Edwin S. Webster, 
and Mrs. Homer Gage. 

The success of the show was due in large measure to the 
activities of the garden clubs, fourteen of which participated 
in the exhibition, with displays on three floors, many of 
them exceedingly original. 

There were eight entries in the class calling for a pool, 
showing a great diversity of ideas. The first prize was won 
by the Cohasset Garden Club, for a woodland pool carried 
out in a very naturalistic manner, with a miniature moraine, 
ferns, irises, and various wild flowers. The second prize was 
awarded to the Noanett Garden Club for a mediaeval garden. 
This garden, which was very unique, with its wall and old- 
fashioned door, was also given the gold medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, a special award for the most 
meritorious exhibit in the garden club exhibition. 

The basement hall was given over to representations of 
still life pictures of fruits or flowers in frames. A_back- 
ground made of burlap stretched over a wooden frame was 





Winning Still Life Picture at the Boston Show 





Still Life Picture Which Won the Second Prize 
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A Section of Mrs. Homer Gage’s Gold Medal Garden at Boston 


carried around two sides of the room, space for the pic- 
tures being cut in the burlap. This gave a unique and 
very satisfactory effect. The first prize was won by the 
Garden Club of Duxbury, represented by Mr. Charles 
Bittinger and Mrs. John D. Adams, and the second 
prize by the Milton Garden Club, represented by Mrs. 
Walter D. Brooks. 


The mezzanine floor was given over to the classes 
calling for cut flower arrangements. Many pleasing and 
attractive designs were staged. 

The winners in these classes were as follows: Class 3, 
—Ist, Mrs. Hugh D. Scott, Noanett Garden Club; 2d, 
Mrs. H. G. Vaughan, North Shore Garden Club. Class 
4,—Ist, Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Chestnut Hill Garden 


Centennial Garden at the Philadelphia Flower Show 
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Noanett Garden Club’s Exhibit, Awarded a Gold Medal 


Club; 2d, Mrs. George Hall, Noanett Garden Club. 
Class 5,—I1st, Mrs. H. V. Greenough, Martha's Vine- 
yard Garden Club; 2d, Mrs. Moses Williams. Noanett 
Garden Club. Class 6,—Ist, Mrs. Charles E. Guild, 
Milton Garden Club; 2d, Mrs. Moses Williams, Noanett 
Garden Club. Class 7,—1st, Mrs. John Caswell, North 
Shore Garden Club; 2d, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, North 
Shore Garden Club. 

The special judges for the garden club exhibits were: 
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Mr. Dodge McKnight, Mrs. Nellie B. Allen, Mrs. 
Charles W. McKelvey, Mr. Robert Fowler, Jr. and Mr. 
Harold Hill Blossom. 

The Garden Club Committee consisted of Mrs. Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, chairman, Boston; Mrs. Robert C. 
Morse, vice-chairman, Milton; Mrs. J. W. Farley, Need- 
ham; Mrs. John H. Harwood, Chestnut Hill; Mrs. 
Walter Hunnewell, Boston; Mrs. Ralph S. Richmond, 
Readville; and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Boston. 


The Hugh Graham Garden at Philadelphia 








The New York Exhibition 


EW York’s Annual International Flower Show is now 
history and I would suppose full of pleasant memories 

to all concerned. Three floors of the Grand Central Palace 
were crowded with the choicest material that the skill of ex- 
pert gardener and florist could produce. The public’s apprecia- 
tion of this annual feast of flowers was shown in the over- 
whelming crowds that thronged the aisles from the moment 
the doors were thrown open in the morning until they were 
closed at night. Fondly imagining that the evening would 
be a good time to see the flower show, I, with a couple of 
friends, happened there from Boston at about seven p. m. We 
entered the doors, were immediately swallowed up in the 
vortex of the crowd, moved hither and thither, almost suffo- 
cated, and unable either to see, much less gather any im- 
pressions of the show. It is much to be regretted that such 
a wonderful showing of flowers could not be held under 
conditions where the public could properly see them. Disap- 
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cent. There were hundreds of exhibits that deserve notice, 
and if I single out but one or two it must be considered no 
reflection on those passed over. To my particular taste two 


groups stood out as near perfection as combined skill of 
grower and artist could produce. One represented the margin 
of a woodland with water falling into an ample pool with a 
clear gravel bottom on the margin of which Ladyslippers, 
Garlandflowers and other blossoms luxuriated. In the back- 
ground Hemlock and Pine reared themselves fully thirty feet 
and nestling beneath was Pinxterbloom in quantity. In front 
were budding Gray Birch and flowering Dogwood, its white 
chalices full open. It had all the cool effect of a woodland 
glade, was restful and reinvigorating as such a spot must be. 
Never had I seen genius and artistry better displayed in an 
exhibit than in this creation of F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, 
New York. 

The other exhibit was of a totally different character, be- 
ing a replica of a portion of the desert of southern California 





Charles H. Rogers’ Exhibit at the New York Show 


pointed, I determined to visit the show in the early morn- 
ing with the workmen. And, so, presenting myself at a side 
door at a few minutes past eight I passed through the portal 
into what was a veritable temple of flowers. I repeat a temple 
of flowers. With no one but workmen there I was able to 
stroli around, grasp the magnitude of the enterprise and ap- 
preciate the sumptuous skill displayed by the exhibitors and the 
high average quality of the material on view. Gazing down 
the aisles and looking from the balustrades on to thé ground 
floor, a noble and inspiring spectacle was displayed. It felt 
good to be a member of a body of men that had wrought 
beauty to such perfection for the enjoyment of all. One 
thought that the drapings of preserved Smilax on pillar and 
wall were overdone and the effect rather depressing, but this 
may have been fancy. It is an extremely difficult hall to fix in 
such manner as to properly display floral exhibits. 

Exhibits were, of course, too numerous to be considered 
in detail. They ran the whole gamut of spring flowers and 
more. The bulbs in rich variety were wonderful; the Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Carnations and other popular flowers magnifi- 


and Arizona. Mrs. Sherman Hoyt of the Pasadena Garden 
Club had caused to be brought over, partly in refrigerator 
car and partly by aeroplane, strange plants of the south- 
western desert, the gravel and sand in which they grew and 
specimens of many birds and animals that make their home 
among them. A painted desert scene backed the garden and 
so perfect was the painting and the construction of the garden 
that visitors could not tell where the exhibit ended and the 
painted scene began. What impressed me most apart from 
the perfect workmanship in detail was the rich color of the 
cactus spines and rude health of these desert children. Mrs. 
Sherman Hoyt and all concerned have reason to be proud of 
their contribution to New York’s magnificent flower show. 

A pleasing feature of the show was the many forced flow- 
ering shrubs and small trees, such as Crabapples, Cherries, 
Almonds, Forsythia, Dogwood and other plants which fig- 
ured in the various exhibits. One would like to see this prac- 
tice still further extended. A very delightful effect was pro- 
duced in Colonel H. H. Rogers’ lily garden by an overhang- 
ing pendant mass of Rosebud Cherry. It was a happy in- 
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spiration to choose this particular Cherry to nod its blossoms 
over stately Lilies. 

Lilies were well exhibited and in considerable variety, and 
there were one or two excellent Lily gardens. Roses, of course, 
were a dominant feature, especially the florists’ Rose, but me- 
thought the blossoms too large, yet wonderful examples of 
the rose growers’ skill. The remarkable new Rose, Talisman, 
was in evidence; in fact it was awarded the Coolidge Cup. Of 
striking color, hard to define—more or less orange-apricot, 
heavily suffused with flaming red, I would describe it. 

A remarkable exhibit of brilliant blossomed Gerberas by 
Van Bourgoudien of Babylon, Long Island, was one of the 
special features. The wide and pleasing range of colors in these 
new types of Barbeton Daisies will assure them a warm wel- 
come among flower lovers. Another outstanding novelty ex- 
hibit was the new race of Azaleas evolved by Messrs. Bobbink 
& Atkins. By hybridizing the Indian and Kurume Aczaleas 
with others a race of low growing Azaleas bearing large 
brightly colored flowers, many of which are hose-in-hose, has 
been created. Less beautiful perhaps than the Kurume Azaleas 
themselves the race is exceedingly handseme and is bound to 
win a prominent place in the florists’ trade. 

After a careful inspection I would have supposed that the 
race for the Coolidge Medal lay between these new Azaleas 
and the new seedling Barbeton Daisies. Rosarians may hardly 
see this point of view, but wonderful as is the Talisman Rose, 
it is, after all, only another wonderful Rose. The Daisies and 
the Azaleas are new races and represent a forward step in the 
march of plant breeding. 

Of hardy broadleafed evergreens there were some wonder- 
ful old Boxwood bushes exhibited and various displays of 
hardy evergreens were especially good. These had been care- 
fully prepared in-doors and were of splendid color. 

Among the Garden Club Exhibits the ladies displayed 
abundant enthusiasm and honest rivalry, working hard to ob- 
tain results which were of high standard of excellence. I 
think one wall garden set up there was the best of its kind 
I had ever seen in a flower show. 

The cursory comments, the result of a two hours’ delight- 
ful stroll among the exhibits, make no pretense of being 
other than casual jottings of one who found the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace transformed by the efforts of the International 
Flower Show Committee into a stately temple of flowers. 

Full meed of praise to all who labored so successfully. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Philadelphia’s Exhibition 


Philadelphia's flower show, or as it was called this year, 
“flower festival,’’ came the same week as the New York and 
Boston shows. It was held in the Commercial Museum, and 
was sponsored by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
in conjunction with the Florists Club of Philadelphia. This 
exhibition served to commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the Philadelphia Society, a fact which was indicated by a 
memorial garden designed to resemble gardens made 100 years 
ago. This garden was planned by Hengle Brothers, and was 
noteworthy for its liberal use of Box. Two faded terra cotta, 
bearded fauns and a figure of a boy supporting a basket of 
fruit in the middle of a centre circular bed helped to create 
an old fashioned atmosphere. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature of the show was the 
Henry A. Dreer exhibit, which took the form of an immense 
rose garden, covering 3,000 square feet, with a greenhouse 
and grass bordered beds in which over 2,000 roses were 
planted. The greenhouse contained many of the newer baby 
ramblers. A particularly attractive bed was one in the centre 
of the garden planted to the new Dame Edith Helen rose, sur- 
rounding a gazing globe. The new baby rambler, Golden 
Salmon, which occupied one of the beds, attracted much at- 
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BOOK 








A NEW 
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Ernest H. Wilson 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 





More Aristocrats 
of the Garden 


This volume adds hundreds of new Aristocrats available for American 
gardens that have been selected on the basis of tests covering a long 
period of time. The number of Aristocrats that you may plant in your 
garden, described in detail in this volume is tremendously expanded. 


Mr. Wilson's broad and rich experience has been crowned with the 
ripe and mature knowledge attained in The Arnold Arboretum, Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Garden, and the testing-place of thousands of introduc- 
tions from other portions of the globe. 


Out of this experience, Mr. Wilson presents in ‘‘More Aristocrats of 
the Garden”’ an entirely different group of plants to those discussed in 
his volume on the same subject, “‘Aristocrats of the Garden,’’ 300 
pages, 43 illustrations, $5.00. 


Other Garden Classics by Mr. Wilson 


No garden lover should forego the pleasure of at least one of the 
‘“‘Chinese’’ Wilson books. Those who would be au courant with 
modern gardening will plan to have them all. 


Aristocrats of the Garden 


Tells of the best in Tree and Shrub, Herb and Vine 
312 pages, 27 illustrations, $5.00 


Plant Hunting 


Tells whence and how came a thousand plants to grace our gardens 
Two volumes, 524 pages, 128 illustrations, $15.00 


America’s Greatest Garden 


Tells what the Arnold Arboretum is and does. 123 pages, 50 
illustrations and map with portrait of Charles S. Sargent, $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
or from 
THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 


234 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rock Plants 
and 
Hardy Perennials 


Everyone of the old standbys and 
all the new ones that have proven 
themselves worthy and absolutely 
haidy. Every plant field grown and 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. 

Large quantities always available. 


Lilies 
and other 
Bulbs 


All lilies and every bulb especially 
grown for us. Every one vigor filled 
and of the best. 

Nothing but firsts sold. 

Available in small lots; or in large 
quantities for mass planting. 


Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most booksissued. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off, 


Wayside Gardens 


E. H. Schultz, Pres. MENTOR, OHIO J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 








Michell’s California Giant Asters 


A new variety with flowers of the Crego or Giant Comet type 
and with the habit of growth of the Beauty type. Flowers large 
on long stems, making them excellent for cutting; very attractive. 


Pkt. Pkt. Pkt. Pkt. 
Det: DAG .éccevsvesd $0.25 $0.60 Peach Blossom ......... $0.25 $0.60 
DOG TUOGD cccccecdesoee -25 Be BE vcbeccccesdwenees -25 60 
BES ED vccnccsepionee ce ee rere 25 ~=.60 


Collection, one packet each above, five colors, $1.00 


Our Complete General Catalog for 1928, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 


When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE yards: Phila., Pa. 








vines. 


The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 








H. V. LAWRENCE 





Old Fashioned Flowers 
Cape Cod Grown 


HOLLYHOCKS GARDEN HELIOTROPE 
FOX GLOVES HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 
CANTERBURY BELLS COLUMBINE 
SWEET WILLIAM IRIS 
LARKSPUR SPEEDWELL 
GARDEN PINKS LEMON LILY 


SPECIAL OFFER 
5 Plants of Each of the Above $10.00! 


Cape Cod Nurseries 


FALMOUTH, MASS. 


Ask for Complete Catalog 














tention. It is said that this was the largest collection of roses 
ever exhibited at a flower show in this country. 

Roses were very much in evidence at this show, Conard & 
Pyle also having a handsome garden containing 600 roses, 
mostly hybrid teas and baby ramblers, and including the most 
recent introductions. As all these roses were carefully labeled, 
this exhibit was highly educational. 

Hengle Brothers had an excellent rock garden, occupying 
1000 square feet, and including a pool, while Bobbink & 
Atkins had a very elaborate azalea garden containing 500 | 
azalea plants in bush and standard form, and all in excellent 
condition. In addition there were rhododendrons, flowering 
cherries, crabapples, and other shrubs. Azalea mucronulata 
was particularly noticeable. The Michell Company made a 
large exhibit of bulbs, which included 15,000 Darwin tulips, 
many of them the newer kinds. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Austin & McAslan. (Glasgow, Scotland) “Austin’s seeds, 1928” 
Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) “Gladiolus bulbs” 


Collier-Young, Mrs. C. M. (Sunset View Gladiolus Gardens, 
8 Broadway, Stoneham, Mass.) “Gladiolus” 


Cowee, Arthur. (Meadowvale Farms, Berlin, N.Y.) “The glory of 
the garden, 1928” 


Dreer, Henry A. (Philadelphia, Pa.) “Dreer’s garden book, 1928” 


Ford Gardens. (East Bridgewater, Mass.) “Dahlias, Gladiolus, and 
hardy plants” 


Green’s Nursery Co. (Rochester, N.Y.) “1928 Catalogue” 


Hubbard, T. S. Co. (Fredonia, N. Y.) “Roses, shrubs, perennials, 
small fruit plants.” 


North-eastern Forestry Co. (Willsboro, N.Y.) “Evergreens for 
purposes” 
Roos, Jelle. (Concord, Mass.) “Gladioli” 


Ross Bros., Co. (179-181 Commercial St., Worcester, Mass.) “Seeds 
and implements” 


Seed trade buyers guide. 1928. 


State Nursery and Seed Company. (Helena, Montana.) “Year- 
book, 1928” 


Tricker, Wm. (Independence, Ohio) “Water-lilies, aquatic plants, 
ornamental fishes.” 


Wilmore, W. W. (P. O. B. 382, Denver, Colorado) “Dahlias, 1928” 


Hughes, Robert E. (6365 Main St., Williamsville, N. Y.) A little 
rose book. 


Hunter, George W. (R. F. D. 4, Dowagiac, Mich.) Thirty-six 
favorites for 1928—Gladiolus. 


Joerg, George J., Inc. (New Hyde Park, Long Island, N. Y.) 
Gladioli, hardy plants, also miscellaneous flowers, bulbs and 
roots. 


Kelsey Nursery Co. (50 Church St., N. Y. City) A short guide to 
the best varieties of evergreens, shade trees, shrubs, forestry seed- 
lings, transplants, etc. 1928. 


Mette, Heinr. (Quedlinburg, Germany) Trade catalogue of vege- 
table, flower and farm seeds, 1927-28. 


Howell, D. B. (Peconic, L. I., N. Y.) Dahlias, 1928. 


Why ‘Cyclamen Fail to Thrive 


Many questions are asked about the care of Cyclamen, 
complaints being made that the leaves curl and dry up or that 
the roots decay; or that the plants do not grow. Cyclamen 
plants are very sensitive to drouth. They should be grown in 
a compost of rich, sandy loam, with good drainage, and 
should not be watered copiously, yet they must not be allowed 
to dry out, the soil being kept continuously moist, though 
not wet. If the pots are placed in a sunny window, where the 
sun rays will strike their sides the roots will be injured by the 
drouth and heat. This trouble is overcome readily. Set the pots 
in a larger vessel, packing sphagnum moss in the space between, 
then water regularly, but not so as to keep the soil continu- 
ously wet. 

Syringe the foliage at least two or three times a week on 
both sides to prevent an attack of red spider, which works 
upon the under side of the leaves and causes them to curl and 
dry. Promote an even, moist temperature by placing shallow, 
open pans of water upon the register or stove to evaporate, 
and on severe cold nights removing the pots from the window 
to a warmer part of the room until morning. 
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Flowering Crabapples 


FEW flowering trees are more attractive than The Flowering 
Crabapple. 

One of the best early spring flowering trees . . . they produce a 
profusion of fragrant deep pink and rosy-red bloom and make a 
delightful addition to any estate. 

We grow a number of varieties of this beautiful shrub but 
recommend especially the following :— 

Bechtel’s Crab (Malus ioensis plena) 
Japanensis Crab (Malus floribunda) 
Parkman’s Crab (Malus halliana Parkmani) 
Scheidecker Crab (Malus Scheideckeri) 

The price of any of the above, 5 to 6 ft., is $3.00 each. Why 
not order one of each for planting this spring? 

Our 1928 Handbook will be gladly sent on request 





Unusual Plants That You Long For 


You may wish to add rare plants to your garden collection, but do 
not know where to get them. Why not drop a line to Hicks’ 
Nurseries? 

Why not visit the nurseries in spring, see the millions of baby 
plants, see the small evergreens and shrubs ready to transplant, and 
the big shade trees that may be moved in full leaf? 


Hicks’ Has a Great Display 
of Rare and Unusual Plants 


Twelve kinds of Cotoneasters priced from 75 cts. to $3.50 each, and worth 
more than we ask. A dozen kinds of Flowering Crabapples selling at $2 
to $3.50 each; Scotch Heather in variety, $5 for 10 plants. Hicks’ new 
Yew, Japanese Black Pine for exposed places, Meyers Juniper, Redveined 
Enkianthus, new varieties of Barberry for hedges and masses. ‘These are 
only a few of the rare plants you find at Hicks. 

We shall be glad to have you visit the nursery any day (office closed on Sunday). 
Browse around to your heart's content, ask questions—and if you wish, have some 
of the plants dug and take them away in your car. 


If you would like a copy of our latest booklet and pricelist, write us 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


From New York, cross 59th Street Bridge, through Queens to the Jericho Turnpike 
From Connecticut take ferry from Greenwich to Oyster Bay 
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BOBBINES ATEINS || A Breck Specialty 
: BEGONIA 


Frau Helene Harms 




















Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 











EVERGREENS 


For Every Place and Planting 


Two hundred acres or more of our nursery are given to Ever- 


greens and Evergreen shrubs. 


There are Evergreens for every 


purpose, in quantities to meet the needs of the small garden, the 
private estate, or the public park. 


Evergreens for Rock Gardens, for Sunken Gardens, for founda- 


tion planting, and for large landscape. 
new catalog ““Evergreens, Azaleas and Rhododendrons”’ 


All are presented i in our 
which 


will be sent on request to those who intend to plant Evergreens. 


Our Specialties 
Magnolias, Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, Weeping 
Flowering Cherries, Red and White Dogwood, grafted Blue Spruce 
Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


ROSES 
by Bobbink & Atkins 


A revised edition of this standard reference 
book for Rose growers describes nearly a 
thousand varieties, including new introduc- 
tions and old favorites. All are classified 
to make ordering easy. A copy will be 
mailed to all who intend to plant Roses. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


New and old-fashioned flowers — Asters, 

Campanulas (Telham Beauty and others), 

Delphiniums, Epimediums, Japanese and 

German Iris, Potentillas, Trollius, Antheri- 

cums, Doronicums, Eremurus, Heucheras, 

Adonis, Astilbes, Primulas, and Rock 
Garden Plants. 


In your request, it is important to state definitely what you 


intend to plant. 


We issue several catalogs 


We are in a position to fill orders of any magnitude 


RUTHERFORD, 


NEW JERSEY 


Please mention this Magazine 

















FRAU HELENE HARMS. A Begonia 
that thrives in strong sunlight. Orig- 
inally introduced into this country in 
1910. This Begonia will grow equally 
well in pots, greenhouse, house con- 
servatory, or out of doors in the 
open border. Tuberous rooted, foli- 
age dark green, of rank growth, with 
small leaves, and flowers a with 
blossoms about the size of half a 
dollar. Full grown plants are about 
eight inches in height. Flowers out 
of doors are a beautiful clear orange 
color, in-door or under glass, a light 
yellow. Thus far the stock has been 
remarkably free from disease, and 
will stand up under long continued 
wet weather. If beaten down by 
heavy rain and wind storms a few 
hours of sunshine will revive the 
lant and blooms. AN UNUSUAL 
EATURE OF THIS BEGONIA IS THE 
Faot THAT THE STRONGEST Svun- 
SHINE Has NO EFFECT UPON IT, 
EXCEPT TO PROMOTE THE GROWTH 
OF THE PLANT AND BLOOMS. 


“Frau Helene Harms” was awarded 
first class certificate of merit by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
in 1921. In 1921 it was awarded 
the silver medal by the same society, 
also certificate of merit from the 
Newport Horticultural Society. The 
amount of propagating stock avail- 
able is limited. If ordered now, we 
will be able to furnish strong grown, 
well-rooted plants in April, May, and 
June. These plants will be about 
ready to bloom, when received, and, 
if accorded the usual treatment for 
tuberous begonias, “Frau Helene 
Harms” will continue to bloom from 
May till Thanksgiving under glass, 
and out of doors from May until the 
first killing frost. 
Orders for delivery in April, May, 
and June, should be placed NOW, as 
we shall only propagate enough 
plants to corey L actual eaters. 
OZ. 
Pree ccccs $150 15.00 $100.00 
Oarriage Extra 





We offer twen 
each. We 





WINTER FLOWERING BEGONIAS 
The loveliest and most useful family of Winter Flowering Plants for 
Greenhouse and Conservatory cultivation. 


-five named varieties ran 
be pleased to send a 


g in price from $2.50 to $6.50 
escriptive price list on request. 








1818 


BRECKS 





1928 


85 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Send for Free Catalog 






























Gypsophila “Bristol Fairy” 
So Far Ahead of the Old Gypsophila That 
There is Absolutely no Comparison 


The flowers of Bristol Fairy are three times larger than those of the old type of 

Gypsophila; they are full double, pure white at all times, and open about ten days 

earlier than the older variety. The plant will attain a height of 3% feet or more, 

wide spreading. It is a continuous bloomer, and we have cut quantities of sprays 
from mid-June to late October. 


Strong young plants from 4-inch pots $1 each 
Strong 2-yr. field-grown roots $1.50 each, $15 per doz. 


Our new Catalogue just issued 


features other new and popular plants which have proved their value——two new 
hardy Chrysanthemums, a new Aster, two new Gaillardias and other novelties. 
Write us for a copy 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC., Box B, Bristol, Connecticut 









Grow Better Roses 


Control Mildew and 
Black Spot 


SPRAY with invisible Fungtro- 
gen. Acts like magic on roses 
affected with Mildew or Black 
Spot. Stimulates plant and 
gives to any amateur blooms as 
brilliant and profuse as profes- 
sionals achieve. Fungtrogen 
spray is equally effective for 
hollyhocks, snapdragons, geran- 
niums, chrysanthemums, phlox, 
sweet peas, etc. 











bond — j rat ee 
Say ae 


Use these com- 
panion sprays: 
A phistrogen kills 
aphis (plant 
lice), Insectrogen 
kills leaf-eating 
insects. 


No discoloration of leaves. 
Does not clog nozzle of sprayer. 
Dilute 60 times for use. En- 
dorsed by leading horticulturists. 


Prepaid: half-pint $1, pint 
$1.50. Ask your dealer or send 
check. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














Write for free bulletin, “‘Black Spot Ccntrol.” Valuable to every rose lover 


HORTICULTURE 
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Suggestions From Gladiolus Experts 


Ss pperree ie No. 5 of the Canadian Gladiolus Society, 
which has just been issued, abounds with practical in- 
formation in addition to show reports, a variety symposium, 
notes on varieties and the like. 


Sprouting Gladiolus Cormels 

From J. E. Carter of Guelph, Ont., a very well known 
grower, comes the following note on the sprouting of 
cormels, 

“During the past three years we have tried several methods 
to germinate our bulblets (cormels). We have proven 
that the best is to sift a quantity of sharp clean sand; to put 
about one inch in the bottom of a flower pot; then to scat- 
ter a layer of bulblets, next another inch of sand and layer 
of bulblets and repeat until you have covered all your bulblets. 
Place the flower pot in a medium warm place and keep the 
sand moist. If you have only a few bulblets, remove the 
outer hard shell; if you have a considerable quantity, soak 
them in lukewarm water for 48 hours before placing in 
sand. The sand must be sifted with a small mesh screen so 
as to remove very small stones. 

“Start bulblets in the sand about six weeks before your 
ground is ready to work. When ready to plant in the garden, 
dump the contents on a screen and sift out the sand. You will 
find that many of the bulblets have sprouted. This will give 
excellent germination and your garden soil will be moist at 
that season. You will, therefore, give your bulblets a six 
weeks’ start, which will ensure a maximum germination and 
six weeks more growth. Plant as soon as the garden soil is 
warm, in rows six inches apart, two inches apart in the 
rows, one inch deep. Cultivate well and give plenty of 
moisture.” 

Growing Cormels 

F. W. Warren of Hamilton gives the following directions 
for growing gladiolus cormels: 

“On March 9 I peeled my cormels, rolled them in white 
cloth and packed them in a box of damp sand in a warm 
place. After three days I unrolled the cloth and found some 
of the cormels or bulblets already sprouted. 

“It is not well to leave cormels too long without looking 
at them, for the tiny roots may become so long that they will 
work into the weave of the cloth; then you may injure them. 
After the cormels have sprouted remove them and plant in 
flower pots, using a light soil such as leaf mould and sand. 
Keep one variety only to a pot, place in a sunny window and 
allow to grow there until the weather is warm enough to 
plant outside. Do not allow the pots to become dry, and it is 
advisable to place a piece of glass over each one until the plants 
are about one inch high, leaving a small crack along the edge 
of the glass for ventilation. Last year I planted outside on 
April 29. Do not plant closer than two inches apart and 
allow a little more room if you can. 

“By following this method I had nearly 100 per cent. 
germination. This may not be practical for large plantings, 
but is splendid when one has a few of the new, expensive va- 
rieties. When removing cormels from the pot to plant out- 
side do not disturb the soil, but plant the whole ball of earth 
from the pot.” 

Depth of Planting Gladiolus 

Professor H. Schmidt of Regina, Sask., offers the following 
planting suggestions: 

“Of necessity the depth of planting gladiolus must differ 
in different soils and climates. In the west, planting six inches 
deep as recommended in The Gladiolus Book by McLean, 
Clark and Fischer, would result in such slow development 
that fall frosts might come before the flowers would bloom. 
In Saskatchewan we cannot plant before the first of May. 
The frost keeps the soil cool, with the result that the bulbs 
constantly suffer from ‘cold feet.’ 

“IT have reached the conclusion that we should not plant 
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WHICH 
is More 


Flexible— 







—the Rope or the Hose? 


Ts sailor is handling a fine age of 
rope and repeating exactly the same 
stunts with a Bull Dog Cord Garden Hose. 
He can do anything with the hose that 
he can do with the rope 


BULL 


is the new idea in super-strong, super-flexible garden hose. We make it extra flexible to 
avoid kinking because kinks make surface breaks which develop into leaks. A hose which 
kinks is stubborn and unmanageable in the hands of the operator. For years manufacturers, 
dealers and users have been looking for the garden hose that is really flexible. 


Go see this new kinkless hose at your dealer’s Take it in your hands, see how impossible 


it is to choke off the water channel. If you cannot find Bull Dog Cord where you usually 
buy let us direct you to it. 








Send roc stamps, for booklet ‘‘Making the Garden Grow”’. A professional hand book for the amateur gardener. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
cece 
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Large Size Shrubs 


Well shaped, bushy, transplanted shrubs 
for immediate effect 





(Each) (Ten) 


CORNUS STOLONIFERA, 6-8 ft. spread $2.00 $17.50 
FORSYTHIA FORTUNEI, 3-4 ft. Je tar 
FORSYTHIA SUSPENSA, TRUE, 3-5 ft. eee 
LIGUSTRUM IBOTA (Ibota Privet) 3-4 ft. 40 3.50 
LONICERA TARTARICA, WHITE, 4-6 ft. 1.00 9.00 
LONICERA TARTARICA, PINK, 4-6 ft. 100 9.00 
PHILADELPHUS GRANDIFLORA, 4-6 ft. 1.00 9.00 


PHYSOCARPUS OPULIFOLIUS AUREUS 


(Golden Ninebark) 5-6 ft. 1.00 9.00 
SPIRAEA VAN HOUTTE, 4 ft. clumps 1.00 9.00 
SPIRAEA THUNBERGII, HEAVY CLUMPS 1.00 9.00 
SPIRAEA ANTHONY WATERER, 2 ft. x 2 ft. 1.00 9.00 


You will like our catalog and will find listed in it Flower- 
ing Crabs, Hawthorns, Named Lilacs, Daphne, Rosa 
spinossissima, Altaica, and hundreds of kinds of perennials, 
ferns, lilies, and other charming plants. 


May we send you a copy now? 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


PUTNEY, VT. 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy’”’ 


BOX G 


HORTICULTURE 























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 
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deeper here than two inches. The rays of the May sun then 
have a chance to warm the soil around the bulb, with an early 
start and favorable development as a result. Cultivation will 
later on cover the rows with another inch of soil. 

““A few years ago I planted most of my gladiolus unin- 
tentionally about six inches deep. I wondered why they were 
so slow in coming. When I dug them in the fall and saw by 
the white part of the stem that they were six inches in the 
ground, the mystery of slow development was solved.”’ 


On the Hardiness of Lewisias 


NOTE by your editor and several letters from growers 
from Montreal and south brings this matter forward. 
The assertion in my catalogue that lewisias are hardy 
throughout the east was founded on a number of letters simi- 
lar to that of Mr. Morgan at Montreal. They covered such 
points as Montreal, the vicinity of Boston, Long Island, and 
Central New York. 

As to Lewisia oppositifolia, Lewisia rediviva and the small 
Lewisias like L. pygmaea, I do not think there can be any 
doubt as to hardiness. It is different when we come to the 
larger evergreen sorts such as L. Howellii. There is a doubt 
about their hardiness. This last winter I lost quite a number 
from cold here in California. The reason for this is common 
to many other high mountain plants. Where the lewisias grow 
in extreme northern California and extreme southern Oregon, 
there is pretty sure to be a snow fall which lies till well into 
the spring. This too would be true at Montreal and in New 
Hampshire and probably just out of Boston in some years. 

Here, two things very likely accounted for the losses. One 
was being fully exposed to frost, the other the fact that with 
our rains water collected at the base of the close rosette of 
leaves. 

Lewisias must have a very open soil. L. rediviva is very 
fine in my garden in two-thirds gravel mixed with leaf mold. 
The others thrive in a soil about one-half grit, the other half 
good loam rich with leaf mold. In every instance it is impor- 
tant to have enough elevation to give perfect drainage. 


They ripen off in early summer and need very little sum- 
mer moisture. 
—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 








THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
ITS MEMBERS PRACTICE IN ACCORDANCE WITH A CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS, AND DO NOT RECEIVE ANY REMUNERATION, DIRECTLY OR IN- 
DIRECTLY, IN THE FORM OF A COMMERCIAL OR SPECULATIVE PROFIT 
ON MATERIALS OR LABOR. 
Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 














Last Opportunity to Hear 
Arthur C. Pillsbury’s 


Wonderful Lecture on Plant Life 
Symphony Hall April 11 8.15 P. M. 
Tickets $1.00 
Reserved $1.50 Students 75c 








Entire Dahlia Stock Sacrificed 


In our new location we intend to devote most 

of our time to growing fine Iris and must there- 

fore dispose of an excellent stock of Dahlias. 
Strong field grown tubers. Write for list. 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
Montgomery & Euclid Ras. 


RB. BR. No. 10 Cincinnati, Ohio 











Choice Dahlias Reasonable 


100 Best Varieties, 10 your choice from 
catalog—$3.00 Gladiolus. 


GLADAHLIA FPARMS 


§ ROSES 









Details of 
our Special Offer 
of 16 Delightful 


| Varieties with full color 
illustrations mailed free on 
request. 

FISKE SEED COMPANY 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 
Mass. 


Boston 
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DAPHNE 
MEZEREUM 


Not common but easily cultivated. 
Will grow in the shade or north of 
buildings. Especially desirable for 
planting under trees. 


This Daphne, a deciduous shrub 3 feet high, 
bears rosy pink and very fragrant flowers along 
the stems before the leaves appear in early spring. 
We offer three sizes which will transplant finely. 
The smallest size is economical for woodland 
planting. 


Each 10 100 
COs. ieee ns $ .25 $2.00 $18.00 
reer -50 4.50 35.00 
Me ee 1.00 9.00 


Lower prices on larger quantities 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Ine. 
Shelburne, Vt. 











w NEW ENGLAND * 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 

S-4 fae Vege 


Star Roses 


r.“‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses,”” 100 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, 
F)i pictures and describes over 
200 rose varieties. It also 
tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 
and bloom profusely al- 
most everywhere. “‘Star 
Roses,”” the only trade- 
marked roses, are guar- 
anteed to bloom. 
The “Star Guide” is 
FREE—write today! 
The Conard-Pyle Oo. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 


West Grove Pa. 
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Guaranteed to bloom 





Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 
VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 




















Rhododendron 
Kalmias Azaleas 


For specimen and special planting we fur- 
nish select nursery-grown stock from our 
Stroudsburg nursery. 

From our stations in the Appalachian 
Mountains the highest quality plants can 
be shipped in any quantity. 

Our catalogue of Nursery-grown plants, 
cultural directions, ete., mailed on request. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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The Requirements of Camellias 


\X JITH reference to the article appearing in the March 1 

issue of Horticulture ‘“Why Camellias Drop Buds,” pos- 
sibly I can offer another suggestion. The most common cause 
of camellias dropping their buds is sudden changes of temper- 
ature, and carrying the plants in a greenhouse where the tem- 
perature is too warm. 

Bear these essential facts in mind if you wish to grow small 
camellias quickly to blooming size plants. 

They require partial shade from summer sun; complete 
ventilation in summer, and liberal ventilation in the winter; 
uniform moisture at all times, applying sufficient water when 
they require it, so that all the roots in the pots or ground are 
wet, and be sure it is done thoroughly. When new foliage 
and wood are developing in the spring, these plants require an 
abundance of water. Daily syringing of foliage with water 
during winter and in the hot dry weather, both morning and 
evening is very beneficial. When you spray the foliage, do not 
use water so freely as to fill the pots with drippings from the 
leaves. Camellias will not flourish if the roots are “‘slushed’’ 
with water each time the foliage is dampened. 

Large camellias are not particular as to soil, but for small 
plants, we recommend a soil of well rotted sod to which has 
been added some old cow manure, coarse leaf-mold and sharp 
sand. This compost should permit water to pass off quickly. 
Do not use lime in the compost. 

To secure top growth, keep the plants in small pots, shift- 
ing only when pot bound. Plunge the pots in sand, ashes or 
peat to keep the roots cool and prevent soil from drying out 
too rapidly. 

For greenhouse culture of larger plants, a night temperature 
of 45 to 50 degrees with 50 to 55 degree day temperature is 
best suited for flowering camellias. Too much heat in the 
winter is responsible for most failures in growing them under 
glass. 

It is better to have a constant temperature of 38 to 40 de- 
grees at night than subject them to wide variations. 

When the buds are expanding into bloom, a mild increase 
of heat will hasten their opening. ; 

Do not overlook ventilation and syringing of the foliage 
when the weather is bright. 

In spring when leaf buds swell, an increase in temperature 
with proper attention to watering and syringing will develop 
vigorous new growth. A top dressing of old manure or oc- 
casional watering with liquid manure for plants that are pot 
bound or when new foliage is developing is beneficial. Shift 
to pots one size larger than previously occupied, only when 
plants are pot bound. The best time to re-pot camellias is just 
before new foliage develops. 


Crichton, Alabama. —Robert O. Rubel, Jr. 















CUT THIS OUT! 
Gems of the Dahlia World 


Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 24, Mass. 









flowers bloom 
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introductions. Given a 


of England. 


Strong, small plants $3 for 25 
Large plants $4 per doz. 


Old Fashioned 
Flowers 


can be used as annuals for bed 


for which pu se they are used in 
uantities in the gardens of Europe. 


Rock Plants 


glistening white. 


GROWN BY 
Strong poottings ready in May $1.50 per 25 
FRANK JOSIFKO $5 per hundred. Order Now 
Our Oatalog listing over 200 varieties of 


Madison 


COMPLETE COLLECTION 
MANY RARE VARIETIES 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Connecticut seedlings of the 


request. 


Brook-in-Wood Gardens 
Beverly 





Viola Jersey Gem 


This fine Viola with large violet blue 
continually from early 
spring till late autumn. One of the finest 
Certificate of 
Merit by the Royal Horticulture Society 


Delphinium Sinensis Varieties 


Blue Butterfly, White Butterfly, Azure 
Fairy. These delphiniums amhone> hardy 
ing out, 


utterfly is a lovely deep shade of Ooeru- 
lean blue, Azure Fairy is a beautiful 
Azure blue and White Butterfly is a 


nest strains, including 
over 80 sorts of delphiniums, sent on 


Massachusetts 
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el] My 


“1 he Only 


All Gardening 
‘Magazine 


=. z) 

TS AS 

GARDENERS : 
CHRONICLE! 





“I Need Its Help 
in My Gardening” 


In renewing her subscription 
to the “Gardeners’ Chronicle,” a 
California enthusiast writes: 


“T could not do without it, for I 
need its help in my home gardening, 
to help others who ask questions and 
in my garden club work.” You, too, 
will find this magazine invaluable, 
because it gives precise and authentic 
information, also official news of the 
National Association of Gardeners. 
Send $1, check, money order or 2c 
stamps, for six months’ trial sub- 
scription. We'll include the current 
issue gratis, making seven in all. 


Garr gpa 
a 














The List of Perennials in 
our Annual Catalogue will 


surprise and interest you. 


Gardens Designed and Executed 





WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 
Wakefield Massachusetts 














GARDEN TIME 


will soon be here —to prepare for it 


Get Your Garden 
Books Now! 


1001 Garden Questions Answered. With 
this book you quickly dispose of con- 
stantly vexatious gardening questions 
on which prompt information is wanted. 
Paper cover, $1.65; cloth, $2.15. 

Practical Landscape @ . The most 

opular —_~ >>) book on the market. 
loth cover, .65. F 

The Woman’s Flower Garden. A delight- 
fully written and practical book on the 
care of flowers and plants in the home 
and on their cultivation in the anes 
Pleasing rose-colored cover, $1.1 , 

Foundation Planting. Much time, labor 
and expense has been devoted to the 
preparation of this book on beautify- 
ing the immediate frontage of the house. 
highly illustrated. Charming cover in 
four colors, $3.65. . 

These and hundreds of other books are 

described in our Catalog No. 14 
Write for a free copy to 


DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS 
225-G West 34th St. New York City 
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| Barclay 


\phinwumMs 

‘ Truly the cream of Ameri- 

can and English hybrids. 

Majestic towering spikes of 

dignified loveliness — every- 

one of them a  “super- 
flower,” including, of course, 
the world renowned 

“ADVANCEMENT” and 

“WREXHAM” types—glor- 

ious examples of the Super- 

Delphinium. 

PRICES: All 2-year old field 
grown clumps, selected 
and graded as follows: 

BARCLAY “Super Hybrids” 
(The newest) Each $5.00; 
$7.50 and $10.00. 

EXTRA SPECIALS: Picked 
types. Doz. $25.00 and up. 

MIXED: $11.00 per doz.; 

per 100. 


My beautiful Delphinium booklet 
tells a wonderful story 
FREE on request 
JAMES FORBES BARCLAY 
Delphinium Specialist 
484 Pelhamdale Avenue 
New Rochelle New York 


CHOICE 
$85.00 








“Any One Can Eat” 


srep UUCUIMDEIS 


“Cutie Cukes”’ 


Earliest, Tenderest 
and as Crisp as Lettuce 


Ready to eat ten days after 
dropping blossom. 


THE CUCUMBER 
WITH A FLAVOR 


Send stamp for free sample of seed 


Regular Pckgs. 25 cts. Post Paid 
F. A. HOWARD 
Experimental Gardens 


Washington Street 
South Easton Massachusetts 














Choice Garden Plants 


Annuals and Perennials 
EDWARD AND OLIVE BELCHES 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre Massachusetts 
Booklet on request 


Hi ill’s Fvergreens 


Every kind—-the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 509-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens Write for de luxe catalog in colors 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Dundee, Illinois 





Box 317 





At Half Price 


DELIVERY INCLUDED! 
Ten Very Fine, Unusual and Distinct 


IRISES 


Early spring delivery, — for your best increase 
and chance of bloom yet this year. All labelled. 
$6.35 for $3.50 
B. Y. Morrison, Cecil Minturn, Queen Caterina 
or Mother of Pearl, Rachel Fox, Romeo, Semi- 
nole, Stamboul, Syphax. White Knight or 

Isoline, Zua. 
described, and other attractive offers 
are made, in our catalog of fine irises and peonies 
well grown in the rich soil of Delaware County. 


MOSSELMONT GARDENS 
Wallingford Pennsylvania 


These are 











HORTIC 


ULTURE 


Another Report on Hybrid Peonies 


al I be permitted to add 


my mite of experience to what 


was written by Prof. A. P. Saunders in the last issue 


about a new strain of hybrid peonies. I started in 1915 with 
one plant of P. officinalis rubra plena and two plants of P. offi- 
cinalis rosa plena planted just north of the house in a location 
where the ground did not warm up till late in the season. The 
overlap of the blooming periods has been sufficient to permit 
me to treat blooms of the officinalis varieties with pollen from 
some early blooming single Chinese varieties. I have been able 


to raise a few seeds from rubra 


each year that I have made the 


cross, but never a seed from rosea. 
Only three of these plantings have produced seedlings, viz. 


1916, ’22 and ’26. The seeds 


have usually been found with 


the insides rotted away, leaving a black shell. 


The seconds of the seedlings 
seed bed one plant No. 2/2 


flower bloomed first in 1924. 


are as follows: From the 1916 
9 a single red, medium-sized 


The late blooming was due to 


several shiftings in location during growth. 


From the 1922 seed bed fou 


r plants No. 24/4 bloomed first 


in 1927. It is a very large single dark red, with stamens striped 


red and is similar to lucida. 


No. 24/6 bloomed first in 


1926. It is a very large bomb 


of brilliant magenta. The wet May of 1927 was too much 
for this one and the entire plant went flat with an attack of 


botrytis. 


No. 24/7 bloomed in 1926 and 1927. It is a very large 


single red, darker than rubra. 
All five of these plants are 
No. 24/4 and 24/6 were d 
tober, 1927. 


typically officinalis in growth. 
ivided and transplanted in Oc- 


My 1927 seed bed not only contains seeds from the cross 


of Rubra and the single pink 


chinensis but also seeds from 


crosses between various double Chinese peonies and the early 
flowering singles Areomala, Corallina, Brownii, puberus, and 


lucida. 


Melrose, Mass. 


—Bayle Guppy. 
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T'S a pleasure for any flower 
lover or kitchen garden enthus- 
iast to turn the pages of this 1928 
edition. Hundreds of illustrations, 
including fine color plates, 
unlimited suggestions in | 
Plants and Bulbs and articles by 
experts tell you just how to get |: 
the best results with them. 

A copy free if you mention 

“*Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


offer 
Seeds, 





Choice Phlox 


B. COMTE, deep red-purple 

DEBS, bright crimson 

DR. KONIGSHOFER, orange-scarlet 
ELIZ. CAMPBELL, light salmon-pink 
EUROPA, white with crimson eye 
JULES SANDEAJU, bright pink 
MISS LINGARD, early white 

MBS. JENKINS, white 
RHEINLANDER, salmon-pink 
RIVERTON JEWEL, deep rose-pink 
THOR, deep salmon-pink 

WIDAR, violet with white center 


Our new catalogue lists other varieties 


GRAY & COLE 
Ward Hill Massachusetts 














THINGS GROW 


If they come from 
The Woodland Gardens 
Fancy and Standard Gladiolus. Fresh 
dug Perennials. Wild Flowers and 
Strawberries 


Catalog Free Box H, Keswick, Ia. 








LILIUM REGALE | 


Bulbs now ready for immediate shipment 
REGALE BULBS | 


No. 1 Each 10 100 | 
7 to 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 | 
No. 2 
6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 | 
No. 3 
8 to 5in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50) 
No. 4 
2 to 8 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
Regale Seeds, $1.90 per 1,000 
WILLIAM SWAN 


Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 


is a synonym for 


Quality - 


Deciduous 
and Evergreen Plant 
Material 


Our Catalog will be sent 
on request 


Cragholme Nurseries 
Ine. 
H. B. Prindle, Manager 
70 East 45th St. New York 


a 





Summer School for Study 
of 
Ornamental Plants 


There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during 
July and August. 


For particulars address 


Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. 
Fiskeville, R. I. 














Lilium Princeps 


For spring planting. Magnificent new 
hardy lily, derived from Sargentiae x 
Regale. 10-14 days later than Regal, 
taller, larger, and with brown anthers 
instead of yellow as in Regal.  [Illus- 


|] | trated and described in our general cata- 
| | log now ready. 


|| GLADIOLUS 


EDDIE’S BRITISH 
IRISES COLUMBIA ROSES 
You can import from Canada under 
Permit. Full particulars on request. 


J. W. CROW, LTD. 
64 Lynnwood Ave. 





Simcoe, Ont. 





You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 














10 Choice Shrubs $5.20 Postpaid 


(Mail Order Size) 
collection will furnish bloom 
from March until October: 
1 Pussy Willow— 1 Weigela—June 
March 1 Snowberry—July 
1 Forsythia—April 1 Hydrangea H. 8. 


This 


1 Red Stem Dog- —July 
—May “ . 
wood , 1 Hydrangea P. G. 
1 Spiraea V. H.— A 3 
June —August 
1 Mock Orange— 1 Butterfly Bush— 
June August 
1 Deutzia Crenata 1 Desmodium— 
—June September 


Write for our complete list and 
Planting Guide 
TITUS NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. B Waynesboro, Va. 
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BUY NOW 
for 


SPRING 


We are one of the largest growers 


in the United States of 


FRUIT TREES 


APPLE QUINCE 
PEACH CHERRY 
PEAR PLUM 


Big stock of cherry and the new 
Cortland 


Wonderful assortment of Roses, 
Shrubs, Ornamentals and 


Small Fruits 


Owing to our big volume of busi- 
ness we can give you the best at 


low prices. 


For Wonderful Values Trade With 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., Inc. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Unusual ~ 
Gardens 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Design Construction 
CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 


Office: Peterborough, N. H. 














Chinese Lantern Plants 
(Physalis Francheti) 
Unusually strong roots which will give 
a generous crop this season. 
15c each; $1.50 a doz. 
BERTHA 5S. SLATER 


32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 
Lilacs of the Better Kinds 


ANY new varieties of lilacs are being offered by various 
nurserymen. Some of them are very much alike, but 
others are distinctly different. Extensive tests have been made 
at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont., which gives 


the following as the best. There is a difference of 10 days be- 
tween the earliest and latest bloomers of these varieties of the 
common lilac, three of the earliest being Mme Abel Chatenay, 





The Late Lilac Syringa Villosa 


President Viger and Comte de Kerchove and three of the lat- 


est Toussaint-Louverture, Georges Bellair and Paul Thirion. 
SINGLE 


Alba Grandiflora—white. 

Aline Mocqueris—purplish-mauve brighter in bud. 

Congo—purplish-mauve, one of the deepest shades 

Decaisne—large, bluish lilac, very fine. 

Delepin—bluish. 

Jacques Calot—purplish-mauve in bud, violet mauve when opened 
flowers large. 

Lovaniensis—almost pink. 
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1928 Catalog Ready 


Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 


Peonies 


180 Varieties 


Perennials 


75 Rock Plants 
| 16 Sedums | 
| 33 Phlox | 


150 Varieties | 
Bearded Iris 


Siberian, Dwarf 
Japanese Iris | 








| 
| 50 Varieties 
| Peonies 


| Six Iris Collections 


Four Peony Collections 
| Best Varieties Only 


Our Standard is High 





| We ship only such plants as 
| we would expect to receive 


| 

| 

| Hillside Gardens | 
Amesbury, Mass. | 








Thomas J. Grey Co 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








CALIFORNIA GROWN 


IRISES 


for Spring delivery 
Including CACIOUE, 
MAUNA LOA, 
Catalogue on application 


S. S. BERRY 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal. 


the admired 
and others as fine. 














OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 











FOR LAWN AND GARDEN 


TOBACCO 


*“TLAM © BIE” 

POWDER OR 

$3.50 per 100 Ibs. $3.00 per 100 Ibs. 
F.0.B. New York. Special quantity prices 

NATURE’S WEEDLESS PLANT FOOD 

Rich in Nitrogen, Potash, Phosphoric acid. 

FULL NICOTINE STRENGTH, KEEPS A HEALTHY BUG-FREE 
GARDEN AND RICHER, GREENER LAWN. 


EGBERT & DIRIG 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CONTROLS INSECTS 
ENRICHES LAWNS, MAKES 
STURDIER PLANTS AND 
RICHER BLOOM. 


SHREDDED 








OLD FASHIONED 


Hardy Garden 
Heliotrope 


(Valeriana officinalis) 
Extra strong 2-yr. Field Clumps 


10 Plants $2.00 100 Plants $18.00 
Sturdy Cape Cod Grown 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. Lawrence Falmouth, Mass. 
Ask for Complete Catalog 
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of the Wrist Guides It 


Grass Cutting a Pleasure 


Grass cutting will be a pleasure this season if you 

use Moto-Mower. It gives utmost satisfaction, 

both as to performance and the quality of its 

work. Trouble-free and dependable under all 

operating conditions. Hundreds of owners write 

praising Moto-Mower. Return the coupon for 
our new catalog. 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 
3248 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send catalog to: 

PE sh peices sono 60-0 baa aceon 


SNE ok c0:d 4 0a ta ae se oa 
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yon) NITROPHOSKA 


15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid 
and 15% Potash 


“A Little Goes a Long Way” 


A complete plant food, three to 
four times stronger than ordinary 
fertilizers. Fifty pounds contain 
as much plant nourishment as a 
ton of good manure. The nitro- 
gen is from the air. 

Apply it early on lawns, gardens, 
trees and shrubs. This lays the foundation of good 
growth. Then follow with occasional applications of 


FLORANID (re) 


46% Nitrogen——55.9% Ammonia 
“It’s Nitrogen from the Air” 


Chemical science has developed a process for obtaining the most valuable of 
all plant foods directly from the air, many times richer than manure. 

Use these improved fertilizers, they are clean, odorless and easy to use. 

This combined treatment promotes vigorous growth and produces wonder- 
fully satisfactory results on lawns and gardens. 

Properly fertilizing in this manner produces larger, more richly colored 
flowers and more of them, better fruits and vegetables and greater yiélds. 
It is the treatment necessary to develop velvety deep green lawns. 


PRICES: 
NITROPHOSKA FLORANID (Urea) 
1 lb. 35 cts. Postage, 15 cts. additional 1 lb. 50 cts Postage, 15 cts. additional 
5 Ibs. $1.25 Postage, 20 cts. additional 5 lbs. $1.50 Postage, 20 cts. additional 


10 Ibs. $2.00 Postage, 50 cts. additional 10 Ibs. $2.50 Postage, 40 cts. additional 

25 Ibs. $4.00 F, O. B. New York 25 Ibs. $5.00 FE O. B. New York 

50 Ibs. $7.00 F. O. B. New York 4 ety F. O. B. New Y. ~ 
. O. B. New Yor 


100 Ibs. $12.00 F. O. B. New York 50 ibs. $9.00 
200 Ibs. $20.00 F. O. B. New York 100 Ibs. $15.00 F. O. B. New York 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply, order 
direct. Garden Literature in Colors, FREE. Gives much 
valuable information on fertilizing. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Department 285-E Madison Avenue, New York 




















Toussaint-Louverture—bishop’s violet, almost purple, one of the 
darkest in color. 


DOUBLE 
Charles Joly—vinous mauve, with twisted petals. 
Comte de Kerchove—purplish-mauve changing to lighter shades. 


Edith Cavell—flowers large, white, of good substance. A very fine 
white variety with large panicles of bloom. 


Emile Lemoine—purplish-mauve changing to heliotrope. 
Georges Bellair—purplish-mauve, petals tipped with white. 
Hippolyte Maringer—lilac and bluish lilac effect, petals twisted. 


Jean Bart—purplish-mauve to violet mauve, flowers with twisted 
petals. 


Leon Gambetta—pinkish lilac, large panicle. 
Madame Abel Chatenay—vwhite. 
Madame Casimir Perier—white. 


Marc Micheli—violet mauve changing to heliotrope and white, 
flowers large. 

Michel Buchner—violet mauve to bluish-violet. 

Oliver de Serres—bluish-lilac, large panicle. 


Paul Thirion—later than most, rosy in bud, lilac when open. 
President Fallieres—pinkish lilac, late. 


President Viger—rosy in bud, lilac when opened, changing to 
pinkish. 


Wm. Robinson—rosy lilac in bud, lilac when open. 
Katherine Havemeyer—rosy lilac in bud, pale bluish lilac when open. 


If one has room for a large collection it is desirable to pro- 
long the season of lilacs as much as possible. In addition to the 
varieties mentioned, there are some hybrids still earlier, among 
them crosses between S. affinis Giraldi and S. vulgaris, among 
the best of which are Lamartine and Neckar. The species S. 
pubescens is a very charming early lilac and very sweet scented. 

One should certainly have a bush of the old Rouen or 
Chinese lilac, S. chinensis or rothomagensis, which is more ro- 
bust than the Persian lilac, very graceful in habit and a won- 
derful bloomer. 

Following these lilacs, and blooming after the varieties of 
S. vulgaris, are the Hungarian lilac (Syringa Josikaea) and 
the late lilac S. villosa, which is known as the Chinese lilac 
and which, although not sweet scented, will give attractive 
lilac blooms until well into June. The hybrids between S. 
villosa and S. reflexa originated in the horticultural division, 
Ottawa, which have been given the specific name of S. Pres- 
toniae, will soon be available. They bloom in June and are 
sure to be very popular. The lilac season is closed by the 
Japanese tree lilac. Syringa japonica, which at Ottawa blooms 
during the last week of June or the first week of July. 


The Removal of Fern Runners 


Please tell me if the long stiff runners which come up with the leaves 
of a fern should be removed. 

Fern runners may be removed, if propagation is not de- 
sired. If, however, you wish to increase your supply, or if you 
wish to have a larger clump of ferns, you can let these runners 
remain, and arrange to have the young plants become estab- 
lished in the pot beside the old one. The clump will thus be 
enlarged, and can be shifted into a larger pot. 


FARQUHAR’S 


“Evergreen” Lawn Grass 


A mixture of the finest American and European grasses in correct proportions 
to produce a permanent, velvety sward. Neither pains nor expense are spared 
in obtaining grasses of the highest vitality and purity for Farquhar’s Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 


For the formation of new lawns sow at the rate of 80 to 100 Ibs. per acre 
or 1 Ib. per each 400 sq. ft. For renovating existing turf use about half the 
above quantities. 


Price, Ib. 60c; 5 Ibs. $2.90; 10 Ibs. $5.75; 100 Ibs. $55.00 
(Charges prepaid when cash accompanies the order.) 


Other grasses for special purposes offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 
which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street, Bosto 
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‘INDESTRUCTO) 


METAL. PLANT 
| TREE LABELS 


Permanent. Weather and wear proof. Writ- 





7 ing always plain. Add to neat appearance ff 


of garden. No ink used. Thin zinc or 





copper alloy. Written on with any smooth 
hard point, or stylus supplied free. 
For trees, plants, bulbs, shrubs, pot plants, 
transplants, etc. Four styles. 
Tree Label. No. 1, % x 3 inches, $1.20 
per 100, by mail 15 cts. additional. No. 
2, 1% x5 inches $1.50 
per 100, by mail 20 
cts. additional. For 
trees, shrubs, etc. 
Garden Label. No. 62, 
15-inch stake. Label 
interchangeable. $3.00 per 
dozen, by mail 25 cts. addi- 
tional. Can be read with- 
out stooping. 
Plant Label. No. 51, 8-inch 
stake, $1.50 per 100, Md ; 
mail 25 cts. additional. 0. 52, 10-inch 
stake, $1.75 per 100, by mail 25 cts. ad- 
ditional. No. 53, 15-inch stake, $2.25 
per 100, by mail 25 cts. addi- 
tional. For pot plants and garden 
stakes, 
Illustrated circular on request. 


Sold by many seedmen and nurs- 
erymen. If yours cannot supply 
order direct. 

BALL AND SOCKET MANU- 

FAOTURING COMPANY 


West Cheshire Connecticut 























$6.00 Collection 


Hardy Alpine Plants 


Blue Himalayan Asters 
Blue Hare Bells 

White Mountain Sandwort 
Dwarf Crimson Thyme 
Lavender Carpet Speedwell 
Running blue Phlox 


re ee 


Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 
April-May Delivery 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 


SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














Garden Consultant 


HORTICULTURE 


A New Way to Handle Apple Trees 


A NEW method of handling young trees to develop a 
stronger framework and to secure a better growth has 
been demonstrated by Dr. S. W. Fletcher, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College of Agriculture. The system calls for the 
planting of one-year-old apple trees which are five feet high 
or higher. 

Just before or after planting three or four buds are se- 
lected, properly placed to develop scaffold branches which 
shall be evenly spaced around the trunk and well separated. 
All other buds are removed with a dull knife or with the hand. 
All the growth of the tree then goes into the branches from 
these buds, pruning is reduced to a minimum, and well- 
placed scaffold branches are assured. 

The oldest orchards started in this way are now six years 
old and no faults in the system have developed to date. It 
is being adopted generally by fruit growers in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Fletcher also reports some striking results in bringing 
filler apple trees into early bearing in a 20-acre orchard at the 
state college. When it became apparent that the fillers would 
crowd and have to be removed early, before they had borne 
many apples, the trunks were girdled or ringed by making a 
cut around the trunk through the bark. No bark was removed. 
This seemed to be fully as effective as removing a strip of 
bark and the danger to the tree was reduced. Not a single tree 
in normal vigor was lost. 

Trees treated in this way came into bearing promptly. 
Some of the trees were ringed on successive years to insure 
the continuation of crops, and no damage to the trees re- 
sulted. Not even a check in growth has been detected. 

Ringing, to be effective, must be done in late May or early 
June. Then the wound heals rapidly, but the slight check 
in the movement of food materials down the trunk is enough 
to cause fruit bud formation. 

Only vigorous trees should be girdled, for devitalized 
trees are unable to recover quickly and may be permanently 
injured. Since stone fruits do not heal wounds rapidly, the 
treatment probably would be dangerous if applied to them. 
Dr. Fletcher makes it clear that he would advise ringing as an 
emergency measure only, to be used in special cases on filler 
trees. 


Oil Sprays for Pear Psylla 


“Lubricating Oil Emulsions for the Control of Pear 
Psylla’’ is the title of a four-page pamphlet just made avail- 
able at the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., describing 
the use of oil sprays for combating psylla and pointing out 
some mistakes to be avoided. The pamphlet has been prepared 
by F. Z. Hartzell and F. L. Gambrell, station entomologists, 
who have been testing out oil sprays on pear trees. The publi- 
cation is available free of charge upon request to the Station. 

“Experiments conducted during the past two seasons have 
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HIGAN CHERRY 


(Prunus subhirtella) 


Nothing surpasses this cherry 
in loveliness during its pe- 
riod of bloom in early April 
when the small, single light 
pink flowers are produced in 
abundance. Tree of graceful 
habit and under favorable 
conditions will reach a size 
of 10 to 12 feet in height. 
Trees 2 to 3 feet. 


B&B $2.00 each 
3 or more at $1.75 each 


Nanking Cherry 


(Prunus tomentosa) 


A tall shrub with arching branches 
which are completely covered with 
delicate, light pink blossoms in 
early spring before the Forsythia 
opens. Has rich, green foliage and 
an abundance of deep red cherries 
which ripen in early July. 


2 to 3 ft. 75c¢ each; 3 for $2.00 
10 for $6.00 

New Philadelphus Albatre, Glacier, 

Noma and Virginal. Send for our 


1928 catalog which describes all of 
the new and old worth-while plants. 


THE ELM CITY 


NURSERY CO. 
Box 15 


New Haven Connecticut 








A New Kind of 
POT 


Made of Imported Granulated PEAT 
MOSS, Torf Mull. Attractive in 
appearance, uniform in size and shape. 
Made by a patented process. Inexpen- 
sive and light. Does not break easily. 
Absorbs and retains moisture, prevent- 
ing check through roots drying out, but 
the pot keeps its shape. 


GROWEL| 


rower POT 


Will suggest what to plant. Will state 

where to obtain plants. Will order plants 

for you. Selection may be made from the 

“6 Birches’ garden, containing upward 

four hundred species from bulbs to trees. 
No plants sold 


indicated that lubricating oil emulsions, if carefully prepared 
and properly applied, offer a supplementary method for com- 
bating pear psylla,”’ say these specialists. ‘‘Since it is not 


ome same @ RAED known how many years oil can be applied with safety to 








6 Birches Fairhaven, Mass. pear trees under New York conditions, it is not recommended 
that growers generally substitute oil sprays for the regular 
spray schedule. 

BROAD LEAF ‘““‘Where the regular applications have failed to control the 





FLOWERING EVERGREEN 


Shrubs, First Class Collected Stock 


RHODODENDRON, Max. 

2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL 

2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
HEMLOOK TREES 

2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
FANOY HOLLY 

2 to 4 ft., 25, $7.00. 100, $25.00 





Seeds or cuttings started in it grow 
quickly, making stocky, attractive plants. 
Roots grow through and feed on the pot. 
Plant and pot are set out together, so there 
is no wilting or set-back in growth and the 
pot contributes its humus content to the soil. 
Growell Pots result in sturdier plants — 
earlier and larger yields. Unequalled for 
shipping plants. Made in various sizes. 


POSITION WANTED POSITION WANTED 


Single man wants position as superin-| For woman, landscape or head gardener 
tendent or head gardener. Experienced in| Trained England, rance, Switzerland. 
greenhouse, and garden work of all kinds,| Rock gardens a specialty. First class 
and with livestock. A. Z., care of “Horti-| references. Address A. Seton, 7 West 


culture.” 52nd St., New York City. 





WANTED, by April 15th. Thoroughly | POSITION WANTED — By experienced 
Rhododendron and Mountain Laurel experienced man to take charge of Flower | florist, nurseryman and gardener. Eight Sead 10 cents for comple pot 
B seedlings, 6-24 ins., 100, $4.50 Garden under Superintendent. Write giv-| years’ experience and some technical Weite for cisculer ant peices 
aled in burlap. Terms, Cash with order ing age, experience and wages expected |training. Three years’ experience in the 
W. G. NORRIS & BROTHER to BR. G. Simpson, Supt. for C. Oliver | propagating: of broad-leaved evergreens. 

P. O. Doeville Tennessee Iselin, Esq., Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y. | Address F. W., care of “Horticulture.” 


GROWELL POT CO., Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s 
everlasting and makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’ seins ou’ ll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 





Creeping Bent --long ized as the ideal | 
for golf” pone Pormay now producing y 4 | 


Lawns. 

the chopped grass -- and in a few weeks you havea 

luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 

carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 

illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 

257 Main Street 


» Ohio 








WANTED: Position in greenhouse or nur- 
sery by woman experienced in transplant- 
ing and general nursery work; also in 
clerical work. Carrie B. Nowell, 115 
Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 





SITUATION WANTED 


As Superintendent of private estate. Over 
20 years’ practical experience, growing 
fruit, fiowers and plants under glass and 
outside. Also well up in landscape work. 
Can furnish the best of references. P. H 
care of “Horticulture.” 


HUMUS 


means better flowers, lawns and 
vegetables. At the price sold 
there is nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 


5, 100 lb. bags, $5.00—$18.00 per ton 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. 
Special price in bulk, in carloads 
H. B. PRINDLE 
70 E. 45th Street New York 


Send for cultural directions 

















Standard Hot Bed Sash, 8 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. ©. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





A Greenhouse 
Necessity 


Controls Aphis, Red Spider, 
Thrips, Mealy Bugs, Soft 
Scale without injuring the 
foliage or discoloring the 
blooms. No fumes. 
FUNGINE prevents mildew 
ion Roses, rust on Carna- 
tions, ete. 








VERMINE sterilizes greenhouse soil. 
Destroys all insect life; harmless to 
plants 
All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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HORTICULTURE 


pest, however, a good substitute will be found in a three per 
cent lubricating oil emulsion applied at the late dormant pe- 
riod. No injury to the trees has appeared as yet in the experi- 
mental plants, and it is probable that the oil can be used safely 
for at least a year or two. The tests should reveal the limits 
with regard to the number of seasons oil sprays can be used 
safely in New York orchards. 

“It would seem wise to use only such materials as have 
been tested on pear trees for combating psylla. Also, a distinc- 
tion should be made between emulsions intended for applica- 
tion during the dormant period and the summer or white oil 
emulsions. These last are not discussed in the present publica- 
tion.”’ 


Damson Plums for the Garden 


Damsons possess many qualities which should commend 
them to fruit growers, particularly for home consump- 
tion and for local markets, according to Dr. U. P. Hedrick, 
horticulturist at the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., 
who believes that this fruit is not receiving the attention in 
this country that it deserves. Abroad, the Damson is in great 
demand for canning, preserving, and for tarts, and is much 
better known. 

All European plums are divided into two groups, the 
Domesticas, to which belong the large-fruited varieties, and 
the Damsons. The recorded history of the Damsons goes 
back 600 years B.C. to the city of Damascus where the Dam- 
son or Damask plum is believed to have originated. 

Damsons surpass all European plums in productiveness, 
vigor of tree, and hardiness. The fruits are smaller and more as- 
tringent than those of the common cultivated plums, for 
this reason the Damsons have never been so popular as the 
Domesticas. For culinary purposes, however, they are unsur- 
passed. 

Shropshire is the best known Damson in this country. 
French is also a common variety and has larger and more 
productive trees than Shropshire. The fruit of French is also 
larger, handsomer, and may be eaten out of hand when fully 
ripe. French is believed to be a cross between Shropshire and 
some Domestica variety. 

Another excellent Damson is Mirabelle. There are several 
Mirabelles in Europe, but because of their small size they 
have never found much favor in America. The experiment 
station is introducing an ‘‘American Mirabelle’’ which is 
larger than the common Mirabelle with round yellow fruit 
having a sweet, pleasing flavor. The trees of the new variety 
are small but extremely vigorous and hardy. 


Geraniums for Winter Blooming 


Please tell me how to handle my geraniums to have good blooming 
plants next winter. 

The best way to obtain winter-blooming Geraniums is to 
start slips or cuttings in spring or early summer, and to grow 
the plants in pots, shifting into larger pots as they develop. 
Keep in partial shade and well watered. The soil should be 
rich and porous, rather sandy. A good drainage is most impor- 
tant. ' 

Treated properly the plants will be bushy and strong, 
ready to push out many clusters of bloom during the winter 
season. Remove the plants to the window in autumn, before 
frost. The window should have a southern exposure, and the 
atmosphere should be moist and rather warm. It is useless to 
expect blooming Geraniums in winter without full exposure 
to the sun; also to expect flowers from plants that are not 
naturally free-blooming. Watering occasionally with lime 
water will be found beneficial, and if a fertilizer is needed, stir 
some bonedust into the surface soil. 
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Ratin System— Science Cure—Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: “The : 
first application of RATIN cleared the : 
gardens wonderfully well, and _ the 
second application of RATININ finished 
the job.” Trial Treatment—for Mice 
$1.25, for Rats $2.00, $4.00, or full 
particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. : 
112 Broad Street, New York 
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It is very interesting to grow 


cacti from seeds. Our catalogue has many | 

bargain offers, as we have many fine rare 

Cacti listed. DESERT PLANT CO. 
~ Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Tex. 











TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 

Free List of Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 











CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls. 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.0.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A 


EL PASO TEXAS 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. Frequent importations. Large 
bales $3, f.o.b. Boston; less in quantities. 
Why pay shipping charges from more dis- 
tant points? Write for folder. 
C. E. BUELL, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 





ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 





TM MULL 


New York 














